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\ heson Tries to 
yzzle MacArthur 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The blow-off may have 
to wait until Congress returns to Capitol Hill, 
but a tornado is heading in the direction of 

Siate Department. The vortex of the storm prob- 
will be the Department's Dean of Appeasement, 

fersecretary Dean Acheson. 

Storm signals flew all over Washington this week 

ai an official spokesman of the State Department 
beorrespondents an official repudiation of General 
hur last Tuesday. Strong popular approval of 
hur and of his policies and achievements in 

Far East appeared indicated by the depth of re- 
ent of the State Department’s repudiation. 

(elebrating the anniversary of Japanese surrender, 
wal MacArthur issued a statement last Monday 

Tokyo, reporting that: 

“Japan is either a powerful bulwark for peace or a 

ferous springboard for war. Over all things and 

Himen in this sphere of the universe bangs the dread 
fainty arising from impinging ideologies which 
slit mankind.” 

MacArthur's statement caused no unusual stir any- 

in Washington—except in the State Department, 

View of daily headlines over the past year, the 

t was accepted quietly here in most circles 
aself-evident truth, which could be deduced without 
going to Tokyo. It was not hard to imagine— 
gh MacArthur's statement did not name or 
wise identify the “impinging ideologies’ —that 
teference was to the world-wide conflict between 
itatianism and democracy, with particular refer- 
to the clash in the Far East between the Soviet 

: and the United States. : 

MacArthur's statement appeared most moderate— 
circumspect, confining itself to a common-sense 
nt of the Far Fast problem as has already met 

Popular understanding among the mass of the 
lean people. Nobody got excited about it here. 

Mis only sadly aud self-evidently too true. 

But, at the State Department. the Appeasement 

hit the domed and frescoed ceilings. 

next day the Department’s spokesman charged 
General Mac Arthin had launched on his own 
at an anti-Communist campaign in violation 

American policy directives from President 

» And to make it doubly plain and blunt, the 
man added that MacArthur released his pre- 
@atement “without any consultation” with 

Department officials directly responsible for US 

n policy, 
simultaneously General Eisenhower, asking 
“ stronger military force under American com- 
Song address at the Nebraska State Fair 
Day, spoke of the inability of the victors 


World War Il to agree on many “important 


_ Obriously referring to the “iron curtain” estab- 
by the Russians around half the world, General 
charged that “Unilateral development of 
ood neighbor spirit is not enough if man-made 
Mpenetrable walls are established to separate 
re *ement of the human race from all others. That 
Sritical and disturbing problem we must face 
oa (Continued on Page Three) 
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The Myth of Prosperity to Come 


URING the year since the end of the war there 
D has been wide support of the comfortable idea 

that the United States is entering a new boom 
period like that which followed the first World War. 
Certain industrial and commercial conditions make 
this attitude plausible. For five years our home market 
has been deprived of many sorts of commodities. The 
world market has been even more thoroughly drained. 
The destruction of war has created demands which 
go beyond anything which has been previously seen. 
Anyone with an eye only on demand, on human need, 
might well think that an inexhaustible market awaits 
the American producer. Since both our productive 
capacity and our labor force have been expanded 
during the war, American manufacturers and mer- 
chants have naturally been all set to make a killing. 

Faith in this sort of rosy future has animated those 
who have pushed so lustily for release from govern- 
ment controls of business. We were told that if price 
restrictions and controls qver materials were removed 
and the market were allowed to go its own sweet wav, 
we should soon just naturally speed along in high 
gear. Production would increase, prices would go 
down and all would be well. Profits, which were 
hardly stressed in connection with this glowing pic- 
ture of the future, would naturally rise—and the 
manufacturers and investors would be as happy as 
the workers. All of this followed from the uncritical 
acceptance of the likeness of this postwar period to 
the last one. Even critics of the laissez faire doctri- 
naires spoke of “a period of boom and bust” as the 
fate that would overtake us if controls were too rapidly 
removed. It was taken for granted by nearly all that 
there would, at least, be a boom before the bust. 

The easy faith of some in a quick and automatic 
prosperity received a rude shock when, on September 
2, the stock market suddenly took a nose dive. The 
optimistic experts were left gaping by what had hap- 
pened. On the day when it occurred, a wide variely 
of industrial concerns had announced substantial 
dividends. There was nothing to indicate that stocks 
or bonds had lost anything in the way of earning 
power. But within a few hours the securities of some 


of the country’s greatest industrial producers went 
off as much as 17 or 18 points. Our boom has hardly 
got underway,@and already we have the first concus- 
sions of the bust. 

If all those in high places would heed the Wall 
Street warning, we might yet save ourselves from the 
worst results of our shortsightedness. The plain fact 
is that there is no significant likeness between 1920- 
1930 and 1945-1955. The domestic scene is different. 
In the world situation there is even greater difference, 

In the decade following the other war, the organized 
labor forces were crushed. Management could depend 
upon a docile labor force. Now the trade unions are 
strong. ‘They demand a say in the direction of our 
industrial process. And what organized labor does 
will affect production and profits. Management will 
not have 100 percent domination. If we have co- 
operation between management and labor, we may 
enjoy higher production rates than ever before, but 
whether profits will be as great as formerly remains 
to he seen. 

In the field of foreign trade the need is enormous, 
but the extent of the elective market is an entirely 
different matter. How th populations of impoverished 
lands are to obtain credits with which to carry on 
trade with us is still a question. And over all hangs 
the stark threat of war. Automatically men take for 
granted that a great conflict is followed by 25 to 30 
years of peace. But now, after only a year of armistice, 
the Security Council and the Conference of Ministers 
are sounding boards of conflict rather than harbingers 
of peace. Those interested in building up a specu- 
lative market will naturally attempt to distract atten- 
tion from such*basic conditions, but they cannot expect 
the investing public to disregard them. 

The withdrawal of speculative capital from Wall 
Street is a sign of sanity. It shows that not everyone 
is taken in by the professional myth-making and rosy- 
future painting. Before we shall be ready to set our 
industrial house in running order, we must completely 
renounce the dangerous notion that in the world of 
1946 all we have to do is to let things slide in order 
to roll easily into an era of prosperity and big money. 
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e ‘Ideas in action; events as they 


retlect social tendencies 








Greek 
Tragedy 


a victory 
have been. For 
liberal and socialist forces can carry on 
the fight for a 
under a Communist regime, al] possibili- 


The victory of the 
Royalists is highly 
table, but not as tragic as 
EAM would 


monarchy the 


Greek 
regret- 


of the Communist 
under a 

democratic republic; 
ties for fighting against the totalitarian 
trend would 
peared, as in 
other Soviet satellites. 


have eventually- disap- 


Yugoslavia Albania, and 

This reactionary victory is due largely 
to British blundering—primarily of the 
Tory Government, but later to a 
lesser extent of the 
It exemplifies the dilemma we face—the 
the absolute evil, as in China. It 
illustrates the fact that Britain 
nor the USA has the 
choice between the 
consistent, policy 
that might build the middle-of-the-road 
social democratic both 
extremes. We follow a course 


China, in 


and 
Labor Government. 
also 
neither 
kina. of dynamie, 
and 


relative evil 


progressive fore:gn 
forces against 
planiess 
in Greece, in Germany—a 
policy of expediency and improvization, 
that hands of 


Communist Fascist 


a policy into the 
both 


tarianism. We 


plays 
and totali- 
intervene, but not de- 
cisively, and in the wrong way 


It was apparently a relatively honest 


election, in contrast to the fraudulent 
1935 plebiscite which once before 
brought King George II back to the 
throne. The landslide of nearly 75 per- 
cent evidently shows that most Greeks 
prefer a king—but what was the alter- 


native? 
stances, 


Under 


the “majority 


more favorable circum- 


might have fol- 
lowed the Italian example and rejected 
the king. 
tremes—the 
other 
and their friend 

The result 


ing civil war, many who 


The choice was between ex- 


monarchists surrounded by 
reactionaries, or the Communists 
,» even more reactionary. 


means that in the continu- 
would support 
a moderate republican government will 


support the EAM. The use of 


a‘ies, 


reaction- 


monarchists, Fascists, te combat 
the spread of Communism 
ing, as Britain should learned 
from experience with Hitler and Franco, 


In comparison 


« self-defeat- 
have 
with an election ing 
Soviet Russia or her 
fair democratic; in 
parison with an election in the 
Britain, it 


satellites, the elee- 


tion was and com- 


USA or 
so honest Or 


was not per- 


haps as fair Tennessee 
About 50 


were killed on election day in the 


as an election in 


under Boss Crump. persons 
feud 
between Royalist and Communist gangs 


—which will 


go on. Nothing has been 
solved. 

* * * 
Bad News The revolutionary wing 


From France of the French Socialist 
Party got control of a 
party congress this The moder- 
ates, led by Leon Blum, Daniel Mayer, 
and Andre Philip, who have followed a 
policy of collaboration with the Catholic 
liberal MRP, were rejected in favor of 
those romantics who favor collaboration 
with the Communists, although the revo- 
lutionary Socialists that there 
can be no organic party unity as long 


week. 


declared 


Léon Blum's 
Leadership 


Threatened 





as the Communists take orders fromy 
Moscow and advocate totalitarianism. 
The revolutionists termed 
cies “bourgeois” and reformist. 

Despite Blum’s concluding words, “the 
party is indestructible,” and despite 
compromises. between ultra-revolutionists 
and moderates, the French SP (and 


Social Democracy) sustained a punish- 


Blum’s poli- 


ing blow. Unity between irreconcilables 
is worse than disunity. 

The “Old Guard” will have 14 on the 
SP executive committee, the 
tionary insurgents 17. 


revolu- 


. . * 
German The victory of the Socialist 
Elections “Unity” Party in the Rus- 


sian zone in Germany was 


a foregone conclusion; victory was as- 
sured by fraudulent electoral rules, by 
discrimination against the other parties, 
and by when 
But the Communist triumph 
not so decisive as Moscow had ex- 
The combined vote of the Chris- 
tian Democratic and Liberal 
parties was not far behind 
“Unity” Party. 

The Socialist Unity 800 
tons of paper in the pre-election cam- 


by repression terrorism 
necessary. 
was 
pected. 
Democratic 
that of the 


Party got 


paign, compared with 9 tons for the two 
other parties together. The SUP 
funds; the parties 
almost penniless. In 
candidates of the cpposition 


were not registered by the Russian mili- 


had 


ample other were 
many districts the 


parties 


tary authorities. 

The Kremlin’s aims in Germany were 
made clear by the campaign 
propaganda of the Communists. 


election 
Amer- 
Ger- 
Soviet 
only 


Ger- 


ican imperialism was assailed as 


many’s worst enemy, and the 


Germany's 


that if 


Union 

friends. 
many goes Communist, her lost provinces 
might be recovered, and the Red Army 
would be from a Soviet 


was praised as 


It was suggested 


withdrawn 
Germany. 


* 
Puerto Overpopulation is one basie 
Rico cause for the misery of many 

countries—particularly China 
and India. We Americans have the 


our Puerto 
Rico, which has ten times the population 
density of the USA. There are 2,000,000 
on an island 100 miles and 35 
miles wide, and if the rate of 
increase continues, by 1960 there will be 
three 


problem on doorstep—in 


long 
present 
persons for acre of arable 
land. Already an average of 3.5 persons 
The death 
times 


every 


occupy every sleeping room. 
rate from tuberculosis is 
that of the USA. Puerto 
Ricans live in a status of peonage. 


four 
Half or the 


Neighbor'ng islands—the Virgin Is- 
lands (USA), the Dutch, British, and 
French Caribbean colonies—are still 
poorer. American “imperialism” has 
taken heroic measures to redeem the 
island’s maladjusted economy, accord- 
ing to Paul Blanshard. “It is doubtful 
if any dependency in a/l history has 
been treated more generously in ex- 
penditures per capita.” The induction 
Sept. 3 of a native Puerte Rican, Jesus 
T. Pinero, to succeed the liberal Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell as Governor will even- 
tually be followed by a plebiscite to 
determine whether Puerto Rico will be 
State or an independent nation or have 
status with a greater degree of self- 
government. Unless the trend is re- 
versed, the USA can boast that, as 
with the Philippines, our imperialism 
is of an enlightened sort. The Puerto 
Ricans have enjoyed, since 1917, more 
democracy than any colony in_ the 
world, Blanshard reports. 

The leader of Puerto Rico is Senator 
Luis Munoz Marin, and like his father 
he is a great liberal statesnran. With 
the active cOoperation of Tugwell, he 
has undertaken a far-reaching program 
of social reform, including public owner- 
ship of public utilities 
control of the domnant 


* 2 


the social 
industry. 


and 


Sugar 


Britain is at last Jearn- 
ing a about the 
higher diplomacy from 
Russia. Originally the British, like the 
Americans, did not intend to demand 
any reparations at all from Italy, 
knowing that Italy is bankrupt—or cer- 
tainly not much. But since Russia and 


Bargaining 
Maneuver 


lesson 











her satellites demanded a total of 
$6,000,000,000, London decided to ask 
for $11,520,000,000, demonstrating the 
absurdity of the whole business. Now 
Britain is in a position to bargain, to 
compromise—“if you will scale your de- 
mands down to a reasonable amount, we 
wl] drop our demands.” That’s the tech- 
nique used by Moscow in demanding 
Tripolitania, the Dodecanese, the Dar- 
danelles, Iran, etc.—the tactic of the 
horse-trader, the huckster, on the highest 
level. 

The larger your claims, the more 
“concession’ you can make to prove your 
willingness to compromise. The USA 
has decided that the advantages of our 





By Liston M. Oak 


Prepared by the Legislative Refereny 
Service of the Library of Congress, 
impressive document is no nightmare o 
a reactionary politician. It describes thg 
Sovieé syg&m, its complete lack of dee 
mocracy or freedom, its suppression of 
all civil liberties, its forced labor campy 
in which from 6,000,000 to 18,000,004 
are enslaved, its very low standard of 
living. Communism in Action is om 
more indication that American politie 
leaders are awakenng to the menace that 
cannot be exorcized by appeasement, 

Simultaneously another Congressiong| 
committee, in Tokyo, got alarmed over 
Russian imperialism, Russian forces ig 
the Far East vastly outnumber Angle 














The Sphinx Specks 
Courtesy of the Chicago Tribune. 
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rejecting any reparations outweigh those 
to be gained by hypocritical claims. 

Byrnes turned thumbs down on a Joan 
to Italy, which would mean that the 
American people financed payment of 
reparations. 

The Italian Government commented 
that the total national wealth of Italy, 
$26,000,000,000, is less than the total 
demanded as reparaions. $13,000,000,- 
000 of Italy’s wealth was destroyed in 


the war. 
a +” . 


Swagmen The Russians have confis- 

cated 200 of the most im- 
portant industrial plants in their zone 
in Germany as Soviet property, the Lon- 
don Sunday Observer observes. Thus 
400,000 Germans become employees of 
the Soviet State. The products all go 
to the USSR, but are not counted as 
reparations; only the value of the fac- 
tories is figured as reparations. Some 
of these p.ants, the British charge, are 
munitions for the Army, 
German scientists are engaged in 
atomic research. 

In Japan, 505 plants have been taken 
over by the Allies as reparations; one- 
third of Japanese industry will eventu- 
ally be seized. 


making Red 


and 


. * * 


“Communism A Congressional survey 
In Action” sponsored by Represen- 

tative Everett Dfrksen, 
Republican of Illinois, declares that 
Soviet Russia plans to conquer the 
world. By 1970 the Soviet Union will 
have 32,000,000 men between the ages 
of 20 and 34, while the USA will] have 
only 18,000,000, the survey states. The 
population of the USSR will be 
250,000,000, excluding the Baltic States 
and satellites; the population of the 
USA will be 160,000,000. In 1970 the 
military manpower of the USSR will 
almost equal the combined manpower of 
the USA, Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy. 


American forces, they discovered, and 
warned against a possible “Pearl Har 
vor.” Which is erying “Wolf, Wolf” 
prematurely, because Russia will not 
risk war—now. The danger exists, but 
ijt is not “imminent’ in the sense the 
worthy Congressmen think. 


* * * 
Education A perfect example of wis 
And Peace nonsense is the speech of 


Joseph Landis, president 
of the American Federation of Teachers 
who gave us this: “The United States 
must spend more money for the educa 
tion of its youth or face the tremendous 
costs of bigger wars.” Substitute ad 
for or, and ‘his is indubitably true. But 
the idea that education of Americats 
will avert. wars is ludicrous, for th 
USA will not start the next war. If the 
USA could spend billions on edueatiol 
of Russian youth, that would be another 
matter. Landis implied that Americas 
now in school might be tempted to 0 
atomic energy to conquer the world. The 
danger is in the opposite direction 
that we will not dare to use our powe 
to guarantee peace. 


+ * * 


@ All through the war the Army and 
Navy, with the support of Byrne 
sought to gain a stranglehold o the 
national economy, Donald M. Nelsom 
former chairman of the War Productioa 
Board, charges in his book, Arsenals : 
Democracy. He warns that control © 
our nation by the War Department wi 
be a continuing peril in peacetime s 
Army got control after 1944 an : 
difficulties of reconversion were largely 
due to that fact, Nelson accuses. 


7 * ° 


@ It would only take anothe 
give the military bureaucrats 
trol of our economy. Already te 
ber of Generals and Admirals " oe 
government apparatus and foreign 
bassies is highly alarming. 
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Washington and the | 


Nelson Exposes Somervell 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WssuicTon, D. C.—The strongest 
ay speech was made by William 
Green, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
aking on our foreign relations, Presi- 
Green declared that the United 
States will have “to be firm with Russia 
» forced to fight her later.” He 

wal a American labor against dangers 
“insurrection inspired by Commu- 
” within and’ “the forces of 


Labor D 


Spee 


dent 
0 


of an 
nist leaders’ 
Fascism in America.” 

‘ween criticized American foreign pol- 
“The bullying tactics en- 


io a 


_ saying: 


.d in by Soviet Russia and her Com- 


gag ‘ ’ i 
munist dependencies are a sign not ot 
strength but of weakness. They are try- 


, to cover up their fear of the atomic 


bomb. Is it conceivable that nations 
which must depend upon our charity to 
feed their starving people are in a posi- 
tion to wage War against us? 

“Unquestionably, the Russians are 
tlever traders. By acting belligerent now, 


they hope to gain greater concessions at 
the peace tables. If we continue to yield, 
we will only add fuel to the conflagra- 
tion instead of extinguishing the spark 
of war.” 


® President Philip Murray of the CIO, 
reiterating attacks both he and Wiliam 
Green made the day before on Congres- 
sional flouting of the best interests and 
the will of the American people in its 
legislative records this past session, said 
in an address at Pittsburgh: 

“The economic liberty of all of us is 
being threatened by greed and profiteer- 
ing. We must organize, we must edu- 


ri ” 


cate, we must vote. 
* F 4 

@ In Donald Nelson’s forthcoming book, 
the former WPB Chairman accuses Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell of entertaining 
dictatorial ambitions, of attempting to 
wrest economic control of the nation 
from civilian hands and to vest them in 
a military bureaucracy. 

Steady readers of The New Leader 
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Acheson Tries to Muzzle MacArthur 


(Continued from Page One) 
rely. Two nations, just as two people, 
if only one is so dis- 


a 
cannot be friends 
pused.” 
Risenhower advised 
world that respects only force, we’ve got 
If we are strong, 


further: “In a 


to depend on force. ... 
we can be firm without truculence, we 
can compromise without appeasing.” 
many ways, General Eisenhower's 
tall to “force” seemed to qualified ob- 
servers here to be much more bristling 
ani forceful than General MacArthur's 
statement. As was the blunt and angry 
nse of Admiral Halsey a few days 
before to Soviet attacks on the Navy's 
, “It’s nobody’s damn 





visit to Greece that 
business where we go. We will go any- 
where we please.” 

In a later speech at Boston, General 
Eisen! ywer said: 


“The task (of peace- 
King) is not easy. It becomes espe- 
tally difficult when we feel forced to 
wonder whether every friendly gesture of 

wn, every well-intended proposal, is 


wing twisted by another into a sinister 
‘ign. When we believe that courtesy 
tet with rudeness, generosity with 
urogance, then patience 
I: is only through patient study an 
ration that we can discover the basic 

s why any other (nation) should 
mingly obstruct 


grows thin. 


1 ex- 


progress toward a 
bai that holds out such promise to all 


the State Department hit its 
§ only over the quieter and more 
matic MacArthur statemer 


a 


‘0M an eminently reliable source il 
learned that the State Department’s 
“sman was less than frank when he 
me MacArthur’s statement as the rea- 

for the Department’s lone repudiation 
« MacArthur, 


Th 


‘t 


va 


teal reason for the repudiation did 
: ag on Monday but on the day be- 
_.’ + Was not MacArthur’s statement 
. a aa of six members of the 
,,° 4ilitary Affairs Committee in 
“**Y0 last Sunday, 


ps six Congressmen expressed fear 
ys imminent danger of another 
“a Harbor in Korea, Trieste ot 
demanded that Russia explain 
’ She is maintaj ining about five times 
lumber of occ upation troops that the 
= ag has in the Far Rast, 
at while the USA was de- 
ite, the Soviets have been mobil- 
8». and Proposed that an American 
“ing force built around long-ran 
‘igh. “Speed bombers be based in stra- 
*Nes of the Pacific and Alaska 


“asks | 





\ 


m7, 1946 


The Congressional expressions came 
after a tour of Far East occupation zones 
and followed a three-hour conference 
with staff heads of General MacArthur’s 
headquarters command and a luncheoa 
with MacArthur. 

But the pay-off, so far as the State 
Department was concerned, was the 
statement of the Congressional group to 
correspondents that “they had been 
startled by an off-the-record report on 
Far Eastern military and diplomatic siiu- 
ations given them by the top men of 
General MacArthur’s command.” 

Said the Acting Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee, Democratic Rep. 
John Edward Sheridan of Philadelphia: 

“Tt is not our intention to alarm the 

American people, but I speak the 
unanimous epinion of my committee 
when I say that we have a duty to let 
the people know what is going on. We 
don’t like what we have discovered, but 
you cannot escape facts by ignoring 
them.” 

It was 
gressmen are coming back to tell the 
people the whole truth of 
what is going on in the Far East which 


this inference that the six Con- 
American 


was the particular cause of the rage in 
the State Department Appeasement 
clique; for the latter group is just as 
obviously making every effort to keep 
the American people from learning the 
whole truth. 

The latest example of this effort to 
suppress the truth lies 


our ultimatum in connection with his 


in Tito’s reply to 


murder of five Americans in an unarmed 
transport plane which had wandered off 
iis course. The State Department an- 
nounced that Tito’s reply “roughly” ap- 
proximated full satisfaction of American 
demands for guarantees against repeti- 
tions against such “outrageous” assaults 
on peaceful American planes and for 
indemnities and damages. 

Actually, Tito’s reply boils down to a 
defiance of the United States and its 
“ultimatum.” Not only does Tito forbid 
American planes to fly over Yugoslav 
territory, he even forbids American 
planes to fly over Italian territory in 
Venezia Giulia, which is currently occu- 
pied by Yugoslav troops. In addition, 
Tito repudiates our claim for indemnities 
for the lives of the five unarmed Amer- 
icans he slaughtered as a calculated 
maneuver. 

tut if the State Department’s Dean of 
Appeasement thinks he can muzzle the 
six Congressmen as he is attempting to 
muzzle MacArthur, Congressional sources 
indicate that he has another think com- 
ing. 


must remember reading a pretty steady 


diet of this charge, plus oodles of cor- 
roboration, in this column all through 
1944 and much of 1945. It’s nice to 
have Nelson confirm the truth after a 
long silence. 

But Nelson ain’t telling all, at that. 
For Gen. Somervell was not trying to 
put his game over vaguely in a sort of 
all-for-my-team spirit. Somervell was 
also carrying on a tidy ,intrigue in the 
War Depariment at the same time. 

According to a highly-placed War De- 
partment authority, Somervell was trying 
to create a separate military command 
of his Army Supply Force division, at- 
tempting to center economic contro] of 
the nation in the ASF under himself and 
with the ASF completely autonomous 
from the rest of the military establish- 
ment, 

In the epic battle between the forces 
headed by Somervell and Nelson, Somer- 
vell lost (although Nelson lost his WPB 
chairmanship in the process) and the 
United States narrowly escaped a mili- 
tary dictatorship with B. B. Somervell 
as the man no horseback. 


Aa 


ation 





General Somervell 





halle Notes 


By JULIEN STEINBERG 


HE Seafarers International 
ealls the contract they signed with the 
Mississippi and the Waterman Steam- 
ship Companies the “best ever.” John 
Hawk, SIU negotiating agent, announced 
that with this precedent other more 
reluctant companies will fall in line. 
The contracts call for raises of at 
least $17.50 a month and run as high 
as $50. 


Union 


* * * 


@ The informative, staid and usually 
reliable LLGWU paper Justice recently 
ran a picture of one of its managers 
handing out vacation benefits to some 
girl members. The caption read: “Bras- 
siere Workers Get Big Lift.” 

' * * 

® Nobody can accuse Rep. May of not 
being candid. The Kentucky pundit ex- 
plained his recent alleged notorious ac- 
tions, thusly: “Every member of the 
House has, at one time or another, done 
just the same as I did.” The always 
dependable House—applauded! 

* * 

@ fn Spray 4 Bowl (Calif.), top 
Officials of the AFL recently blasted the 
pe taal in labor. Thirty thousand 
members of the AFL heard their leaders 
tell them of the machinations of their 
scarlet comrades. Special emphasis was 
“stop the growth of Com- 
munism in the harbor district.” Hag- 
California State Federation 
of Labor, and Lundeberg of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific called the rally the 
“biggest and most important move made 
by the AFL leadership in more than 
three decades.” 


put on how to 


gerty of the 


4 * 


® As a counter-move to Communist 
domination of the CIO United Furniture 
Workers 2,500 Grand Rapids 
members of the union pulled out and af- 
filiated with the AFL. The three leaders 
who led the walkout were Morris Miller, 
former regional director of the UFW, 
Leon Quillin, ex-international executive 
board member, and Fred. Bonine, who 
quit as president of Local 415, UFW. 
This action followed the appointment of 
Morris Pizer to the job which Morris 
Muster vacated in protest against Com- 
munist control. Miller referred to Pizer 
as “a well-known Communist” and said 
that his appointment as Muster’s suc- 
cessor was “concrete proof to me that 
the Communists have gained 100 percent 
control of the United Furniture Work- 
ers.” The National CIO got an injunc- 
tion to prevent the rebels from using 


Union, 


union property and funds. 

7 . » 
® A hot session is planned for the 
convention of the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, to be 
held in New York in September. It is 
reported that the Communists have 
focused their sights on Martin Wagner, 
current president, The party-liners have 
lined-up behind Cole Dannenberg who has 
already been nominated by mail to chal- 
lenge Wagner, but their real aim, it is 
said, is not for the presidency but for a 
second vice-presidency, The Wage Earner 
reports that Charles “Red” Boyle “re- 
cently officially declared to be a Com- 
Party member by the New York 
courts . . . is the anti-administration 
choice for the second vice-president slot.” 


munis! 


- ¥ * 

@a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago held that “free speech” is no 
excuse for union-busting. A 2 to 1 ruling 


recent 


ordered one of the nation’s largest print- 
Justice Minton 
“The company went far 
beyond mere talk and argument with 
employees, 


ing firms to go easy. 


pointed out: 


Foremen were active against 
Employees were threatened.” 
surveiHance of employce’s 
union activities was maintained. 


the unions, 


A vigilant 


® The British Labor Government is 
set to nationalize the railroads. The 
RR’s have answered back that they are 
united and will fight every move. Ade- 
juate compensation does not interest 
them. Attention at present is focused on 
four railroad companies. These are: the 
London, Midland and Scottish; the Lon- 
don and Northeast; the Southern Rail- 
way; and the Great Western. The rail- 
road biggies are planning a big propa- 
ganda campaign. 

* 7 7” 

® The executive board of UAW has 
rebuffed demands of those auto workers, 
especially in the Ford division, who 
wanted old contracts junked so that the 
fight for new wage increases could start. 
It is probable that a demand for a 
“bonus” to offset recent price jumps is 
in sight. Another probable demand, fol- 
lowing Reuther’s lead, is likely to be 
that the government will be requested to 
take over idle plants to furnish essential 
auto materials so that the auto industry 
can really get back to its abnormal 
normal. 





As we go to press, maritime optimism 
dampened. Ninety thousand seamen of 
the SIU and SUP were due to abandon 
ship in protest against WSB refusal to 
sanction previously negotiated wage ine 
creases. 








‘The Home Qrout 


Independent People 


E were sitting on the wracked 
W and weather-beaten wharf after 

having taken a dozen Jobsters 
from Will Dunning’s fluat. The tide was 
out and the water calm on this sunny 
Sunday morning. Even the gulls seemed 
Jess raucously assertive than usual as 
they scouted for the::; breakfast. Behind 
us the Fisher Village was sprawled in 
contours dictated by the granite ledges 
of the shore. Little groups of fishermen 
lolling against the well-weathered cot- 
tages seemed like figures in a stage set 


o! in an impression- 





istic painting. The 
whole scene, under 
the comforting rays 
of the sun, seemed 
timeless. 

When Will spoke 
he might have been 
an actor, a perfect 
actor, in this perfect 
theme 








seene. His 
was set for him by 
ithe environ ment. 


Behind us the fisher- 





Bohn folk loafed in 

bbath quiet Be 

fore us the craft of their trade rode at 
anchor in the till wate Nets were 
spread out to dry on either hand, while 
here and there a lobs'crman was fussing 
over his gear. It was church time, and 


we had been joking about the fact that 
we were sitting in the open under the 


sun rather than in the church under 


the spell of the pastor’s sermon. So 
there was some suggestion of religious 
solemnity about Will’s voice as he began 


a vocalized revery: 

“Yes, it’s a good lilt We generally 
work six or eight huurs a day setting 
trafs or moving ’em around. And then, 
o’ course, you have to fix up your gear 
now and then, And waen we get a good 
load we have to run i up to Portland 
in our boats, and that makes a change. 
“But there’s one nice thing. Once in 


a while there’s a stormy day when you 


can't go out. But the traps are out 
there with the bait in ‘en And while 
I'm loafin’ round hers pinning yarns 
I know that out there the ters are 
findin’ their way I othir 
yet the traps are n a ttle oney 
t¢ rie 

a n't sayil ¢ ef 
rard ri D t ‘ ‘ é 
the children was g1 p there was 
tim when w id trouble crate} 
up enough to eat B ate ere th 

tter prices, we ge eral ave tnree 
or four hundred dollars more t n we 





need in the bank. That wouldn’t seem 
like an awful lot to you fellows in New 
York, but this year we put new flooring 
in my house-—and most every year we 
make some improvement. And we don’t 
have a thing to worry about. Nobody 
can discharge us, ana if worst comes to 
worst we can eat what we catch. Yes, 
it’s a good life.” 


Very Private Enterprise 


Tue next day we went out fishing with 
Alvah and Winfred Wallace, father and 
son. As we put out inco the bay at four 
o’clock in the morning, !| began to think 
of the contrast between the life of the 
Maine fisherman and that of the farmers 
of my boyhood. An wverage farm may 
be worth just about the sum represented 
gut the fisher- 
man’s boat and nets deteriorate rapidly. 


by Alvah’s fishing outfit 


Every few years he must buy a new 
motor at the cost of $1,000 or $1,500. 
If he goes out deep-sea fishing he may 
lose his entire investinent in a single 
Alvah, in fact, told me about 
one year when he put his lobster pots 
out in deep water and suffered a loss 
of $1,000 in a storm. It’s all a part of 


storm, 


the game, 

We had a good day out there in Casco 
Bay. We were set to catch silver hake 
with a drag-net. Tnis contraption is 
ten fathoms wide and five fathoms deep 
at the mouth—with fluats at the top to 
keep it up and a cha‘ at the bottom to 
keep it down. From the mouth it nar- 
rows rapidly and runs back about thirty 
fathoms like an enormous stocking. 

In the still-dark morning we began 
to chug slowly in wide circles from Flag 
Island to Mark Island and back again. 
Stars were beginning to pale and the 
flashes from four or five lighthouses out 
to seaward grew gradually less vivid as 
they went on and off with their care- 
fully spaced signals. the net was drawn 
about once every 30 minutes. In between 
we had time for talk 
cozy cabin where we had heated coffee 


sometimes in the 


and sometimes out on deck watching the 


changing colors of the east as the sun 


rose, 

Out of the talk ot Alvy and Winny 
Wallace rose a pictur» of their life and 
f the entire separate sea-and-shore 


vilization which they symbolized. Alvy 


he father, stauich and strong at 

the age of 65. Winny, the son, had been 
s father’s partner tiirough all sorts of 
veather and fortune ce his boyhood. 
Their last name I had seen on half the 


stones in the little churchyard back of 
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the Village. These sume people—and 
their ancestors—have fished these same 
waters from homes on these same rocky 
shores for more than s century. Some 
few young men have gune off to sea. A 
few have disappeared in the great cities 
to the south. But through all the years 
—marked by such changes in the outside 
world—this Fishing Village has re- 
mained constant. ‘ts people, about a 
hundred of them with hardly more than 
five or six family names among them, 
have fished for a living. The faithful 
sea has supplied tneir wants. Even 
though it might crueily deprive them of 
life or property, they have remained true 
to it. It never occuri:ed to them that 
there may be better ways of making a 
living or other places te live. 


* uM a 


The Tides of Centuries 


HE two men, father and son, served 
as crew of an outfit that ordinarily 
would have taken 5 men to operate. 
Their cooperation was so perfect that 
it was a pleasure to watch them haul in 
the long net and deposit the tons of 
slithering silver fish i» the hold. It was 
a vather complicated process. A singie 
haul might amount tc a ton or more. 
The great stocking would be lifted on 
board section by section by means of 
block and tackle attuciied to the mast 
and connected with a winch which was 
powered by the vessel's gasoline engine. 
topes would creak and tackle squeal and 
strain as each new catch came over the 
gunwale, 

By mid-morning the wind had freshened 
to a gale, the mast swayed from side to 
side, and with the whole process made 
more difficult by the changing weather, 
we saw what to less calm and seasoned 
craftsmen would have been a minor 
tragedy. A strand of one of the -ropes 
broke with a resounding snap. The great 
stocking of fish streamed out behind, and 
there we were with the wind blowing 
harder every minute. Without exchanging 
a word, the two men made a rough and 
rapid splice. Winny climbed the swaying 
mast to run the rope through the block— 


By WILLIAM E. Bony 


only to find that it would not g0. Halfy 
hour had already been lost. Then he bad 


to climb down, get another rope, a 
to the other gear and climb the mast 4 
second time. Then, finally, afte: an hour 
patient labor, the whole outfit was a 
justed, the winch started to turn an 
another load of silver fish came aboard, 

What struck me was that during J 
this trying and dangerous work much of 
it performed at the top of that wildy 
swaying mast, neither one of these mea 
uttered a cuss word or even one syllab 


ttaeh it 





which expressed impatience or ilk 
temper. Seamen are famous for prs 
fanity, but not these fisher-folk. [ hy 

. Nad 
often noted the calmness of their ma, 


ners, the slowness of tl} vords, thei 
whole patient and gentk approach t 


life. But now I saw the 


m acting ing 
moment of crisis. Nothing snapped jy 
them, nothing gave. Whatever had t, be 
done was done quietly and quickly—with 
out the slightest sign of surprise or im 
patience. 

Ever since those hours I have bee 
turning over the thought of these ma 


in my mind. Obviously we have her 


persons who would be described by th 
psychologists as well-adjusted. From 
childhood they have felt sure of them 
selves and of their environment. The sa 


never goes back on them, and, as Wi 
Dunning said, nobody can discharge then, 
Each one owns and run 
ness. Each lives in a h 

built or inherited and wh 
to suit his needs. These 


his own basis 
which he has 
1 he can alter 
dwellings an 
not even aligned in coordinated and arbi. 
trary rows along streets. They are dotted 
among the rocks according to the tas 
of the builders. These men and woma 


are less suppressed, less tied into a 
externally-imposed 
other group which I know. And thet 


pattern, than au 
way of living is so old, so well and 
easily accepted, that there is no conflict 
between inner drives and outward pat 
tern. Life is accepted, just as are tt 
tides and storms of the sustaining st& 
And the total arrangement seems to pl® 
duce results which our educators aims 
with but indifferent result 





Current and Counter-Current 


@ The US Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that in 1945 about 13,800,000 
workers out of 29,000,000 engaged in 
industries in which unions are organized, 
were covered by collective agreements. 
In 1941 about 30 percent of eligible 
workers were covered by such agree- 
ments, so the 1945 figure represents a 
gain of about 60 percent. 


@Communist Gen. Yang Cheng-chun 
and 20,000 of his troops have deserted 
and are fighting for the Central Govern- 
ment, the Koumintang news agency an- 
nounced. 


@ Under the clause in the Constitution 
of theAFL Masters, Mates and Pilots 
Union which provides against Commu- 
nists as members of the union, a CP 
“cell” in Local 88 is facing ouster pro- 
ceedings. It is complained that CP mem- 
bers are given preference in hiring by 
strategically placed members of the 
“cell.” 


@ German girls are flocking into the 
British zone to seek British husbands; 
whole populations are being transferred 
here and there in Europe; even the polar 
bears seem to be afflicted and are leaving 
the Arctic according to a report from 
Sweden. 


@ The Associated Press reported on 
August 11 that former Communists who 
have decided the CP program is “too 
radical” have announced the formation 
of a new political party, advocating crea- 
tion of a united Japanese-Korean Social- 
ist Republic. The split was largely over 








* . elon of 

Communist insistence upon abolition @ 
he Emperor. 

@ Anti-Semitism is not usually a sl” 

ject for mirth, but the following 

J 


torial comment in the Canadian Set 
Crediter (July 25) deserves at least # 
wry chuckle: “And remember that Com 
munism is the mass-movement spe 
head of the internationalist Plotters 
Planners and Promoters combined 4 
the International Financial Hieratt 
of the Kuhn & Loebs, Strausses, Barut 


and Co.’” 


@ Russia’s new “purity” drive 3s ap 
parently being carried through will 
Bolshevik Initiative and Resourcefi® 
ness, at least in Stalinabad. In & 
city’s Pedagogical’ Institute there *# 
according to the London News Chromth 
a swimming pool. The institutes | 
rector expressed horror because . 
swimmers were “naked even thee 
they wear trunks.” After first bantild 
students from the pool, the director ™ 
it with naphta!’ 


@ The competition is keen, Dut = 
resentative Fred Smith (R. Ohio) ® 
soon develop a reputation as the 
man in Congress. In the closing days , 
the last session he killed by his 
objection a bill to provide hospitalitt 
and other benefits to Philippine 
who supported the US during a 
The previous week, again by re 
to give unanimous consent, he he 
to kill the District of Columb 
clearance bill. 


soldiet 
the wi 


st 


THE NEW * 
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ALERT! 


Sedicated ta an eanese of all Lolalitarian enemies af democracy 








== 


Anti-Semitic Social Crediters 


By Walter kK. Lewis 


Norman JACQUES, Wetaskiwin 


Member of the ‘ anadian Parliament, 1 
entered the United States to 


cently Np bs 
nd religious hatred. Fiery 


spread racial a 
exponent of the weird money manipula- 
tian theories of the Social Credit move- 
sent, his purpose was to participate in 
a conference “Western 
Hemisphere Defense Committee Against 
Others at the conference 


+ 


to establish a 


Communism.” 
included Gerald B. Winrod of Wichita; 
Gerald L. K. Smith of Detroit; Fred 
Kister and Elizabeth Dilling of Chicago; 
Jeremiah T. Stokes of Salt Lake City; 
Kenneth Goff and Harvey H. Springer 
of Englewood, Coloardo. 
several 





Jacques made speeches for 
Smith’s Nationalists. Speaking over the 
Canadian Broadcasting System, 
reported on his visit as follows: 


Jacques 


“Modern propaganda by press, radio 
and the movies is an evil instrument of 
terrible power in the hidden hands of 
those who control world policy. Men who 
these internationalisis 
denounce their 


refuse to serve 
and who publicly plans 
for world dictatorship are ignored or, if 
a real threat, 


they become they are 


smeared as Fascist, and anti-Semitic by 








the V nells, Philpotts and the rest of 
their tribe 
“From the very first, Social Credit has 


had to face an implacable opposition and 


an inspired, vic propaganda of mis- 
representation. That is because real, true 
Social Credit i 

individualism and 
wh 


damentally, Christiar 





nationalism, tl} 


1 atheist Communists, and Marxian 





Socialists hate as the Devil hates holy 


water. But Social Crediters are not the 


people who believe in Christian na- 





sm and lividualism. There are 
Many such in the Unifed States of whom 
the ablest and best Gerald 
Smith.” 


known IS 


Jacques said that “All true Social Cred- 
iters endorse the principles of Smith’s 


America First.” He quoted Smith as says 
ing: “I believe in America First. Mr, 
Jacques believes in Canada First. Other- 
wise I would have no respect for him, 
I believe in Christian Nationalism, and 
so does Mr. Jacques.” 

But Jacques did not tell his Canadian 
audience that he had told his American 
audience that they were wrong in oppos- 
ing the British loan, and in their hatred 
for Britain generally. 

The French-Canadian Social Credit 
weekly Vers Demain is reprinting seri- 
ally the infamous “Protocolls of the 
Elders of Zion.” 


FASCIST VETERANS’ OUTFITS 

® There are over 200 veterans organ- 
bidding for the support of 
13,000,000 ex-GIs. Of these about half 
are Fascist or phony and under investi- 
FRI. Several are Com- 
fronts, and Communists are in- 
filtrating the Amerjcan Veterans Com- 


izations 


gation by the 


munist 


mittee, the 


bona fide 


American Legion, and other 
vet’s organizations. Among 
the mest active of the anti-Negro, anti- 
labor, anti-Semitic, and/or pro-Fascist 
Order of 
Christian 
Chicago, Iil.s 
Liberty Bell, 
Veteran & Patriots 
f Labor, Tennessee; Amer- 
ican Shores Patrol, Inc., Arlington, Va.; 
Veteran Industrial Assn., 
States; United Veterans Political Party, 
Protestant War Veterans; 
St. Sebastian Brigade; Texas Veterans 
Political Council, Texas; Servicemen’s 
Plan; America Speaks; 
United Sons of America, Detroit, Mich.; 
Republican 
Il.: 


American 
Texas; 


outfits are: The 

Patriots, Houston, 
Veterans of America, 
Military Order of the 
Washington, D.C.; 


Feder ation 


Southern 


California; 


Reconstruction 
Veterans League, Chicago, 
Party, affiliated with 
Veterans of World 


Nationalist 
Nationalist War 


War II. 





“ “RE-OPENING 





FOR BUSINESS” 


Listening Ju on Ahe Party Line 


@ The handful of Stalinists in the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union are still making efforts to get 
recognition for the Communists 
pended from holding office in Cutters 
Local 10. They were prohibited from 
holding office for circulating slanderous 
statements anti-Stalinist oppo- 
nents, and have now formed a “Garment 
Workers’ Committee.” That “fighting 
progressive”. Vito Mareantonio has been 
retained as counsel. The legal battle, as 
usual in Communist strategy, will be 
carried on under the guise of a fight for 
“democratic rights.” ... 


sus- 


against 


In another legal move by the Sta- 
linists, Donald Henderson’s CIO Cannery 
Workers are suing the AFL Cannery 
Council in San Francisco over what 
Henderson claims was a “falsified elec- 
tion leaflet” put out by the AFL. This 
leafilet carried a picture of Henderson 
and William Z. Foster, and the CIO 
claims the photo of the latter was pasted 
on. Phil Murray and the entire CIO na- 
tional leadership have long been aware 
that Henderson is a CP member; he was 
a “secret” of the Communist 
Party’s national committee for years. 


member 


@® The Communists, worried over the 
November fate of their ten “labor can- 
in New York City, are bringing 
(Red) 


Florida to stump the Manhattan hustings 


didates” 


up Senator Claude Pepper of 


for good old Vito Marcantonio. 

Aside from the irony of the situation 
(Vito used to mix with the local Fascisti 
in pre-war days and Brother Claude was 
as ardent an “white su- 
as any in Dixie), the move in- 
dicates that the Stalinists are more than 


advocate of 
premacy” 


a little concerned over the fate of their 
hand-picked political mob. 
Claude is being brought up by the 
Committee of the Arts, 
Professions, along with 
Secretary of Commerce Walalce, to beat 
the drums for the “labor” candidates. 


Independent 
Sciences and 


Their appeals are scheduled to be aired 
in Madison Square Garden on Sept. 12. 
The Independent Committee, as often 
revealed in The New Leader, is working 
hand-in-hand with 
practically al) 


the Communists on 
foreign and domestic 
Pau! Robeson, who is a member 


issues. 


of the committee’s national board, is also 
to speak with Pepper and Wallace. 
“ * 

@® The “American” Labor Party of New 
York has adopted a platform on foreign 
policy which might have been written at 
Communist headquarters. It uses Daily 
Worker phraseology about “atomic bomb 
diplomacy,” about “Big Three unity,” and 
about withdrawal of American troops 
from China, i 

* 

® “Willie Gallagher, Communist chief 
in Britain, was the only member of 
Parliament to back the demand of the 
Arab League for immediate independence 
Such action by the 
British Government would put an end to 


of Palestine. 


all Zionist hopes of a ‘Jewish homeland’ 

in Palestine, because the Arabs would 

be in the heavy majority.”—“The Wage 

Earner,” August 30. 
. * 

@ I. F. Stone is trying to set up a new 
Washington bureau of the Ralph Inger- 
soll tabloid to replace PM correspond- 
The first 
thing Stone did on his first day as new 


ents who resigned en masse. 


chief was to ask 
Robertson to come back to work 


Washington bureau 


Nathan 


for PM. Robertson, now on the staff of 
The New Republic and the editorial- 
page staff of the Washington Post, was 
incredulous but managed to say that 
he meant what he said when he and 
other I’M staffers resigned—that they 


wanted no more part of Ingersoll’s PM. 


® BOOK NOTE: If there is any doubt 
in any one’s mind as to what purposes 
the book The Great 


> 
Russia. by 


Conspiracy Against 
Michael 
Kahn, was 


partyliners 
and Albert E. 
serve, then read this recommendation by 
William Z. 


nist Party, pro ten: 


Sayers 
written to 


Foster, head of the Commu- 


“Since the appearance of the Dean of 
book, The Soviet 
there has been no book dealing with the 
Soviet 


useful 


Canterbury's Power, 
which can serve a more 
than The Great 
Russia. Every Party 
unierstand the vital 
necessity of actively helping to popular- 
ize The Great Conspirucy Against Russia 


Union 
purpose Con- 
spiracy Against 


member should 


and seeing to it that it gets read, par- 
ticularly among trade unionists.” 





Ti ERE is a new powerful force on 
political scene. This 
p.f. is rapidly gaining momentum and 
strongly influence the results 


the American 


may yet 


in the coming local and _ national 
elections. 

I am referring to the organized 
voting strength of the Albanian- 


Americans. You may have noticed in 
recent weeks, the numerous large ad- 
vertisements published by a “Commit- 
tee of Albanians” in the New York 
Times and the Herald-Tribune. I have 
seen a half-dozen of them. There may 
have been more. 

These ads eloquently sing the 
of Enver Hoxha’s “democ- 
denounce the benighted 


praises 
racy” and 
Greeks. 

Now every reader of Pravda knows 
that the New York Times and Herald- 
Tribune are capitalist papers. And 
to run capitalist ads in capitalist 
papers takes capital. You can’t do it 
on Albanian drachmas. 

Where did the money come from? 
Naturally, from the Albanians in 





America. But how many Albanians 


The Albanian Menace in America | 
By I. D. W. Talmadge | 


are there in America? Page 485 of 
the 19416 Word the * 
figures of the foreign-born’ white 
States ac- 


Almanac gives 
population in the United 
cording to the 1940 census. But, alas, 
there is no separate category for the 
Albanians. The smallest classification } 
is for Turks: there are 
4,412 of them in the United States. } 
less than 4,412 Al- | 
America or they would 
have been listed in the table. 

An inquiry at the Census Bureau 
elicited the information that there is 
no separate tabulation of Albanians 
in America because there are so few 
of them. They are lumped together 
with other minor groups under the 
heading, “Miscellaneous.” 

To get back to the original query, 
Where did the dough come from to 
pay for those expensive ads? The 
answer is—we don’t know. 

But according to some “untalented 
ealumniators” and “pen bandits,” the 
money did come from the “Albanians” 
—the fellow-travelers of Albany, 
New York. 


European 


Hence, there are 


banians in 








ERNE, Switzerland.—tThe crossing 
of European frontiers has always 
been a curiously dramatic and sig- 

nificant thing. A generation or so ago, 
it was a most vivid symbol of how an- 
tiquated and«Yreactionary the artificial 
yational-state lines had become: the use- 
lessness and petty annoyance of the 
passport-and-visa system suggested the 
Jarger dislocations suffered by economy 
and culture because sovereign barriers 
disrupted continental unity. The barriers 


remain today, but the old continental 





unity has been shattered, and to cross 
frontier s to move between different 
worlds. I drove out of Germany to Pai 
and although the line itself almost 
imperceptible, you are well aware when 
you are finally out of the “badlands of 
Europe.’ 

The pnectacl of ruil lisappea 
there a bustle and metropolliia ve 
Jine to the itie (Metz, Nancy, Stras 
bourg); in the fields the French peasant 
are work ge er inge clad Gl 
dunyvarees) fo move tron France 
Sv el | ) ruck b t even 
k ( melodrama ie M 0 € 
Ba ro el 1 4 ec} € are ( 
some fairy-tale land Dir veurine 
ine y e gone i i ivie 
abound in the to and the ou \ 
side ha in aspe of peacetfulne vnich 
one ispected had perished in | ope. 
History full of trick Frontic jave 
acquired a new and perverse force, but 
they still remain the ymbol of a sui- 
cidally divided continent The era f 
nationalism is over, and as each of the 
desperate natior withdraw to itself 
and gives chauvir exaggeration to its 

Kurope’s mortal disease § 
oweve pecial features of 
national life within the frontier which 
nre neither accidental nor artificia In 


Switzerland, for example 4 owhere else 


on tne ontinent there a potit cal 
atmosphere which erious, nformed, 
and purifying, indeed “Furopean” in the 
he ense. The newspapers, the journals, 
ihe commentators rank among the very 
best Hurope The tone fresh and 
even inspiring. Germany , of course, 
a wasteland: there no new no books, 
no awareness of what happening in 
the world—only a controlled press which 
iw us dull a infree In France, for 
my own taste and prejudices here was 
too much pu v-footing on the basic 
issues of world polities, and what was 
lacking in intellectual force was made up 
by that poisonous national-statism which 
is eating away at European intelligence 
and morality. The Swiss are refreshing 
in their honesty, and the passion and 


insight I found in the press and in con- 
versations was an exciting political ex- 
pe! lence 

As a “small state,” Switzerland is free 
to expose the miserable power-politics of 
the Eastern and Western imperialisms. 
As an island of bourgeois civtlization in 
the midst of violent and brutal neighbors, 
she is almost frantic in her efforts to 
effect a radical solution of the European 
crisis, one that would afford the security 
possible only with a reasonable ordering 
of European institutions and relation- 
ships. The Swiss are frank. We are un- 
willing to accept Byrnes’ explanation, 
Die Tat wrote the other day, that the 
settlements “represented as satisfactory 
an approach to the return of peace as 
we could hope for in this imperfect and 
war-weary world,” The Gazette de Lau- 
suyne went on to point out that this wae 
a “facile manner of presenting things 
which could lead to our being told, should 
at some time in the future ten nations 
iat 
such a state of affairs was as satisfac- 


set about tearing one another apart. t 


tory as could be hoped for in an imper- 
fect world.” 


The Swiss political culture remains, 


The Decline of Western Europe 
Our Know-Nothing, Do Nothing Policy in Reich as Seen by Swiss 


By Melvin J. Lasky 





Melvin J. Lasky was a frequent contributor to The New Leader before his induc- 
tion into the Army. For the past several years he has been a combat historian with 
the Army, and under the name of Matthew Low sent several dispatches to The New 
Leader on the German occupation. Now, as a civilian, he is this paper’s correspondent 


in Germany. 
= 
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with several British spokesmen (espe- 
cially the London Economist), the only 
descendants in this period after World 
War II of that great European spirit 
of liberalism to which John Maynard 
Keynes gave such memorable eloquence 
after World War I. “The future life of 


Europe,” Keynes had written 1919 of 


the Big Four, “was not their concern, 
its means of livelihood w: not their 
anxiety. Their preoccupations, good and 


and na- 


had alike, related to frontie 
onalities, to the balance power, to 
mperial aggrandizements, to the future 


enfeeblement of a strong and dangerous 


enemy, to revenge, to the hif xy by 
he victors of their unbearable financial 
burdens on to ne nouldet of the de- 
feated. The Swiss today are holding 
’ old, almost abandoned position 
which argues hat thing ess than 
a progran for continentdl reconstruc. 
ym can ever establish peace Said the 
National-Zeitung recent ‘From their 
iandling of the German problem to date, 


ne scarcely has the imp: mm that the 














General Luicius Ciay 


larger problem of Europe interests the 


Western Allies... .” 


* - 


Tae German problem is, of course, the 


key to Swiss public and political opinion 
today, and the frenetic vigor with which 


t is broached is both instructive and 
revealing. They are quite convinced that 
since the death of Adolf 


Hitler the Western powers have showed 


in the year 


themselves to be politically and morally 
found the 
“especially 
“have 
allowed themselves to be maneuvered 
like children by the Russians... .” They 
miscalculated the real policies of the 
Kremlin. As for Potsdam, “it has proved 
to be the most unusable, overhastily con- 
superficial! 
strument in modern history” (National- 
Zeitung). So far from being a solution, 


inadequate. Soviet policy 
Anglo-Americans flat-footed 


the Americans,” writes Servir, 


ceived and diplomatic in- 


it ereated economic contradictions and 
fed them. The Socialist critiques go even 
further and argue thai 
Washington 


“London and 
enaciously opposed setting 
the German productive apparatus in mo- 
tion because they feared that ultimately 
it would compete with their own in- 
dustries. ... The economic failure of 
Western occupation policy is primarily 
due to the shortsightedness and planless- 
less of capitalist-competitive economic 
thinking.” 

This is most perfectly symbolized by 
the Allied Level-of-Industry plan which 
blueprint for an economy of 
scarcity, of plowing under technological 
capacity, of organizing a depression by 
1949 which would match the depression 


is the 


of 1932! So far as I could note, the 
Swiss have not gone on from this point 
to any variety of sentimental pro- 
Germanism, and this is remarkable. The 
attention is focused on the main internal 
issues—economic pauperism, moral de- 
generation, political nihilism, torpor and 
there 


hopelessnes — what prospect is 


for Germany and for Europe when 
this is what reigns, not the shibboleths 
of “denazification, demilitarization, re- 
education”? 

Why hasn't more food been shipped 
into Germany? The Allies seem com- 
pletely incapable of understanding the 
economic question, completely incapable 
of planning any single line of action 
from month to month. Ration schedules 
were established, cut, reorganized, scaled 
down, dropped, and in the end the Ger- 
mans were blamed for not realizing how 
much food actually was being shipped 
didn’t they 


more vigorously in the fields, and-——how 


in, and then-——why work 


¢ 


about victory gardens? The Americans 
would rather be called Hitlerites than 
be accused of a shred of altruistic feel- 
ing. We had to feed the Germans, or 
their diseases would infect the occupa- 
tion troops. 

Why haven't consumers’ goods indus- 
tries resumed production? The thera- 
peutic value alone in the German com- 
munity would be immense. Here, too, 
the failure has been a mixture of ig- 
norance, incompetency and _ selfishness, 
Huge opportunities for German textile 
production, for example, were ignored 
upper Ba- 


varia were intact, and there were siock- 


and wasted. The plants il 


piles of materials available. Yet nothing 
was done, and last winter all of Europe 
cried out for warm clothes! The pre- 
vailing attitude was: do nothing to help 
the Germans (blind to the advantage 
the rest of Europe could derive from 
German production); do nothing to or- 
ganize German production (if any piece 
of machinery was set to work it was 
considered the new first step to war!); 
do nothing to reestablish Germany in 
Europe (at last a great competitor has 
been closed out of the markets). 

Why has there not been a campaign 
of counter-propaganda to the Russian 
agi-prop? Why not point out to the 
mass of people that the shortage of 
food in western zones is due primarily 
to Soviet refusal to implement the prom- 
ise of economic unity? Why not agitate 
the question of Germany's 
frontier? Actually these 
thrashed out in the German community 
among the people themselves—the occu- 
pying powers, (except for the Russians) 
pretend the issues do not exist, with 
the result that they are quite properly 
considered hypocritical, incomplete and 
corrupt, 


eastern 
issues are 


The Swiss are amazed and alarmed 
at how little support is given to the 
democratic elements in Germany. The 
official US concept of “support” would 
be to give them a mansion, such as the 
generals occupy, cars and chauffeurs, 
in which the Allied officials parade 
around, luxurious rations such as only 
the conquerors are vouchsafed. The 
American Army could not compre- 
hend a support which would con- 
sist merely in friendship and political 
intercourse. MG officials, as a matter 
of fact, are forbidden to be on friendly 
terms with Germans (“playing favor- 
ites”!), and German socialists and in- 
tellectuals have to secrcunge among the 
American garbage to find a newspaper 
or magazine from which they can gather 
research materials for political work. 


There is a growing Swiss Ditternere 
on this and related issues of the By. 
ropean crisis, The US and Great Britas 
are held responsible for the grave t ; 
of events in Central Europe. If Gen 
many is converted into a Russian sai, 
lite, the Anglo-Americans yl] “i 
completed their betrayal of the continess 
Nothing was understood, nothing ra 
done; counter-measures could have 
taken from the beginning: Stalin 
away with murder. 


been 


ont 


Six months ago the Communis Woe 
liticos fought any kind of Criticism of 
the course of European events, Ty : 
they have become the most 


sensat ] 
anti-Western democracy Propagandists 
rhe great danger is American 
ism, now 


Impe 
spreading its tentacles, 


overseas bases, confusing the world ri 
deceitful Baruch plans—but thank ¢ k 
and the Kremlin, Argentina was sa 
from the clutches of Uncle Sam’s | 
Colone] Peron, according to the ( 
nists here, was elected on the basis of 
the “votes of the broad, dem 
working masses,” and the great 

of Stalin-Peron rapprochement 

a moment when Wasnaington thoug 
had sueceeded in pressing Argentin 
into the bloc of Latin America: 
which form the subriissive instrumet 
of US imperialism in the UN.” 

Il: the Swiss political \ gor and 
gence today derives in part from i 
isolation from great-power hyp 

it is also a peculiar product of 
former dependence on a great pow 


which jis no more, Switzerland needs a 


intellectually strong, spiritually rc 
Germany. It is smail wonder that the 


Zones 


journalists. The Swiss Authors’ Ass 


Occupied swarm with Swis 


tion last month resolved: “Deeply 
by the critical state of European « 
[we deem it necessary] to eliminat 
the near future the barriers raised 
' 


ing the time of Natioual 


SOC aiisM aa 


which today still separate Swiss litera 


production from Gernian readers. Sws 


writers demand the right to collabo 
in the reconstruction of German sp 
life.” 

The contempt with which 
probably be received in high Occupatia 
circles is another symptom of the & 
vorce between realism and _ intelligent 
of the Swiss type, and Occupat 
competency (and even _ barba 
Zurich, Basle, Berne swarm with Sood 


and libraries. In Germany the sch 
children have nothing to read, ai @ 
intelligentsia hunger for new ite 
rations. For the Swiss all this © ™ 
political gesture. (\v* 
that the Geneva cultural conferene 
be held next month includes a Geri 
representative, Karl Jaspers, an 1! 
tion which has cause] a sensatio 
Thre are certain moments 
Switzerland, when the frontier d 
and you find yourself at home 1 4 
ropean liberalism. Whether it is a fs 
of idealism, or a fligh* of necess!! s 
smal] matter. Only a soaring univers 
ism of the human soirit can pres’ 
western civilization now in deca} 


essentially a 
4 


w= NEXT-TO-LAST RITES=— 


| Memorial Rites Held for A-Bom 
| Goats. 
—Newspaper headline. 


| Commemorative words are 


| And doffed are hats and caps 4 
| The flag is furled, and for the dea 
Are sounded solemn taps. 





| And as the rigid bugler blows 
| The final plaintive note, 

| Let us reflect: next time. (od 
We may well be the goat. 


= Richard Arme 
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REW MIDDLETON, the Moscow 
D correspondent of the New York 

Times, reports the suspension of 
the literary magazine Leningrad and 
quotes a front-page article in Pravda 
which severely criticizes another maga- 
gine, Zvezda, and two well-known writers, 
Mikhail Zoshchenko and Anna Akhma- 
qova. 

The fortnightly review Leningrod is 
one of the oldest Soviet literary maga- 
zines of Leningrad. It became especially 
popular during the last war. Only a 
few months ago, a flattering review of 
this magazine appeared in Moscow’s 
qnuamya (No. 11, 1945) saying that 
Leningrad “has been able to reflect the 
spirit of high endeavor which permeated 
the whole life of the city, during the 
lockade.” In the year following victory, 
the magazine did not entirely satisfy 
the reviewer; he mentioned some “con- 
fusion” in the policies of the editorial 
board of the magazine, and an “escape” 
into the past from the topics of today. 
But this interest in the past is charac- 
teristic not only of the authors of 
Leningrad but also of those in Moscow. 
Hence it seems probable that the purge 
of the writers of Leningrad is only a 
beginning. 

To understand this conflict, it must 
be remembered that during the first 
period of the Soviet-~German war, under 
the influence of the heavy losses of the 
Red Army, the Communist Party folded 
its banner. The war was conducted as 
a great popular struggle in which people 
were united by their devotion to their 
national independence, to their mother- 
land. This spirit was especially strong 
in Leningrad during the blockade. The 
whole situation changed radically after 
the German rout at Stalingrad. The 
perspective of victory changed the minds 
of the Soviet leaders. They began to 
suggest in the press a completely new 
conception of the first period of the 
war. According to this “line,” the party 
leadership had not been surprised by 
the unhappy beginning of the war; even 
the retreat of the Red Army and the 
great territorial losses were a part of 
a well-elaborated “plan” and aimed at 
“the exhaustion of the adversary.” Those 
writers who turn a deaf ear to this 
official theory and continue to describe 
the first period of the war as it really 
took place, with its military defeats and 
tremendous suffering—are regarded as 
opponents” to the Soviet regime. Anna 
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ew Purge of Soviet Writers 
Two Talented Authors Get Slapped for Nonconformity 


By Vera Alexandrova 
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Vera Alexandrova is the distinguished authority on Russian literature; she has 


reviewed numerous books in that field for The New Leader. Her articles have appeared 
also in the “American Mercury,” “Common Sense” and the “Russian Review.” 
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Akhmatova and Mikhail Zoshchenko are 
the first scape-goats of this purge. 

Anna Akhmatova is one of the most 
famous women poets of the pre-revolu- 
tionary period. After the execution in 
1921 of the poet Nikolai Gumilyov, her 
former husband, Anna Akhmatova fell 
silent for almost 20 years. Only in 1940 
did one of the Soviet publishing houses 
issue a collection of Akhmatova’s old 
and new poems. The booklet was suc- 
cessful, showing that the new gen- 
eration appreciated the poet as much 
as their parents had. Akhmatova’s poem 
*“Courage’— 

We know what hangs in the balance 

now 

And what the stakes are of this day. 

The hour of courage strikes on the 

clock 

And courage will not abandon us— 
was the first vibration of deep patriotic 
feeling which took possession of Akhma- 
tova as well as of large strata of the 
Soviet intelligentsia. When the perspec- 
tive of a complete victory became evi- 
dent, Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary 
Newspaper, November 7, 1944) remem- 
bered how in the gloomy hours of the 
Battle for Moscow the little poem 
Courage appeared in Pravda: “It was 
signed by Anna Akhmatova, a poet who 
for long years seemed to stay away far 
from the Great Life of the people. It 
happened that at the moment of great 
suffering, diverse poets had identical 
thoughts.” 

And now that the war is over, Pravda 
accuses the same poet of being “a typ- 
ical representative of empty, idealess 
poetry,” spreading “ideological chaos” 
among Soviet writers. Her writings, as 
well as those of Mikhail Zoshchenko, 
“are cultivating a spirit of worship of 
modern bourgeois culture alien to the 
Soviet people.” 

* + ” 


One is struck by the very juxstapo- 
sition of two such different writers. 
Anna Akhamatova is a lyrical poet 
(akin to Emily Dickinson), living mostly 
in her feelings, only rarely responding 
to external events. Mikhail Zoshchenko, 
on the contrary, is a humorist, one of 
the pioneers of Soviet literature. With 
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all the strength of his great talent he 
became the advocate of the poor town- 
folk. He wrote “not of leaders” but of 
ordinary men in the street: “somebody 
must echo the feelings of ... ordinary 
people, which are not inscribed in 
the golden book of life.” As a truly 
great artist, Zoshchenko succeeded in 
mirroring the great revolution in insig- 
nificant facts. And his readers saw in 
Zoshchenko their friend and liked him: 
“My phrase is short. Accessible to the 
poor. Maybe that is why I have so many 
readers,” he once remarked. 


But this popularity and humor were 
the source of many troubles for Zosh- 
chenko, From the very beginning of his 
literary career the official Soviet critics 
treated him with suspicion, Zoshchenko 
was classified as a doubtful “fellow- 
traveler of the revolution,” as a writer 
reacting “the petty-bourgeois” elements 
of the country. Zoshchenko limited him- 
self to trifling events of everyday life, 
avoiding the “great theme”—the Revolu- 
tion. In one of his novels Zoshchenko 
explains with humor why he hesitates 
to touch on this theme: “You just begin 
to write and the critics surround you 
with their remarks: ‘It is not correct,’ 
they say, ‘it lacks a scientific basis in 
handling this problem. The ideology,’ 
they say, ‘is not the right one... .’ Well, 
you see, honorable reader. It’s not easy 
to be a Russian writer!” 

Laughing himself and making others 
laugh, Zoshchenko was_ passionately 
thinking of the “great theme.” This be- 
comes especially clear while reading his 
little book About Myself, My Critics, and 
My Work (1927). Like the late Alexei 
Tolstoy, Zoshchenko had a strong feeling 
that, as a result of the revolution, a 
new reader had made his entrance on 
the stage and that the author must write 
for him something different from what 
had been written before. Tolstoy pointed 
out that this new reader had lost his 
old culture and had not yet acquired a 
new one and, therefore, he had to be 
educated by the writer. But to the demo- 
cratically-minded Zoshchenko, this peda- 
gogical approach was always alien. He 
feels that a writer is first of all an 
interpreter, who must facilitate the 
acquisition of the new culture. That is 
why, from the very beginning of his 
literary career, Zoshchenko worked so 
hard on his style to make it compre- 
hensible to large masses of readers. 
Zoshchenko is convinced that naturalism 
is the only honest literary school; in it 
alone lies the future development of 
Russian literature. 

But in one respect, this clever and ob- 
servant writer failed. He wrote: “There 
is an opinion that an order has been 
placed for a ‘red Leo Tolstoy.’ It is 
obvious that such an order has been 
given by an imprudent publishing house. 
Indeed, neither life, nor the social spirit, 
nor the surroundings in which the writer 
is living, need a ‘red Leo Tolstoy’ at all.” 

To the end of the 1920’s Zoshchenko 
counted upon a democratic conclusion of 
the Russian Revolution. Meanwhile, in 
the middle 1930’s, it was obvious that 
the “imprudent publishing house” was 
more farsighted than Zoshchenko: the 
order given to writers was to produce 
broad and monumental novels to im- 
mortalize the ascension to power of a 
new élite. Zoshchenko’s themes did not 
please this new élite. This became evi- 
dent during the war. In his article 
A Quarter of a Century of Soviet Liter- 
ature the late Alexei Tolstoy wrote: 
“Only yesterday we saw in the kitchen 
and on the trolley the heroes of Zosh- 
ehenko, But today they have already 
disappeared. History is going fast, and 


now the sting of satire must be directed 
at other phenomena of our life.” It 
would be more correct to say: “Zosh- 
chenko’s heroes did not disappear, but 
they have little to say today! 

During the war, Zoshchenko wrote a 
novel, Before Sunrise (1943), The novel 
is a kind of autobiography. It is per- 
haps the first attempt to clarify the feel- 
ings of a generation known in this coun- 
try as the Lost Generation. It is an 
honest document of the troubled times 
through which the youth of the 1920’s 
lived. This novel raised a storm of 
indignation in official circles. In the 
article About a Harmful Novel, the 
monthly magazine Bolshevik (January, 
1944) wrote as follows: “It is disgusting 
to read the novel. A wretch, too, is the 
author. Wrongly did we think before 
that Zoshchenko was looking for a de- 
spised philistine, so as to show him as 
a dying representative of a long for- 
gotten past... . But now we think— 
the hero of this novel is a philistine 
capable of writing.” 

This was a severe warning. Neverthe- 
less, Zoshchenko was permitted to con- 
tinue to write. Only two months ago 
he was chosen as member of the Lénin- 
grad monthly Zvezda (see Literaturnaya 
Gazeta of July 13, 1946). But when the 
purge began, he was one of the most 
exposed scape-goats. And this means 
perhaps the end of the literary career 
of one of the most gifted Soviet writers, 








ORWEiL MAKES 
COMMUNISTS YELL "OUCH" 


Wren Koestler’s Darkness At Noon 
first appeared with its brilliant analysis 
of the dynamics of Bolshevism, the 
Communists sought to disparage it by 
calling it a “philosophical” work rather 
than a novel. When George .Orwell’s 
Animal Farm, an allegory about Com- 
munist totalitarianism, appeared in Eng- 
land the party-liners pretended that it 
was about Germany. 

In England, 1,000,000 copies of Animal 
Farm have been sold. In America, it is 
the Book-of-the-Month Club selection 
for September. Harry Sherman, president 
of the club, says of it: 

“Not more than three or four times 
in twenty years, so far as I recall, have 
we advised members not to make use of 
their substitution privilege. We do so 
in this case; we do so because of the 
extraordinary character of the little 
book by Mr. Orwell. ... Every now and 
then through history some inspired indi- 
vidual has spoken out for the people of 
a troubled area, and clarified their think- 
ing by doing so. Just so does this little 
gem of an allegory express, perfectly, 
the inner but inarticulate philosophy of 
tens of millions of free men in our pres- 
ent anxious world. . Already it has 
been translated into six languages, and 
there is no doubt that very quickly, 
wherever else in the world men are free 
to read what they want, this book and 
its influence will spread.” 

In a review of Animal Farm, Christ- 
opher Morley says: 

“In a narrative so plain that a child 
will enjoy it, yet with double meanings 
as cruel and comic as any great cartoon, 
George Orwell presents a parable that 
may rank as one of the great political 
satires of our anxious time. ... It has 
been queer to think of this book ticking 
away like an unexploded bomb, deep in 
the middle of the crowded Main Street 
of our life. It caused a sensation when 
it was published in England. One of the 
most distinguished publishing houses in 
America shied away from it like a 
frightened mustang. But when it came, 
long later, to your committee, we cried 
with one voice, ‘This is It!’” 





Intelligence versus Coercion 
How Can Science Be Applied to Social Problems? 


7 nas olte! een argued | t an 
experimental unification of theory 
and practice is poss ble today which 


can serve as a comprehensive and rele- 
vant philosuphy of life, and perhaps as 
the only democratic guide through the 
political and 
times. The heart of the proposal is this: 
Conflicts of interests are to be 


economic chaos of our 
taken 
as opportunities for mediative (not 
action designed to 
The test of 


the practical success of such action re- 


merely arbitrative) 
transform human interests. 


sides in the satisfaction of the imterests 
involved. The theoretical aspect resides 
in the aim to employ such tests o/so for 
the experimental refinement of abstract 
concepts about human nature in’ both 
its individual and institutional aspects. 
These concepts must be organized ab- 
stractly in such a way that the plans 
which are suggested by them (and by 
the concrete needs) serve to test them 
in a way analogous to the testing of 
natural scientific principles by the use 
of hypotheses in the laboratory. In other 
words, social-economic mediating plans 
are to serve as experimental hypotheses 
designed to increase human _ satisfac- 
tions. This is one essential meaning of 


anning, and 


@ N 


5 a 


democratic a meaning 
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class conffict.” 
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As John 


This is not to say that in 
we shall avoid class revolutions 
Dewey has warned us: 

It is not surprising in view of our 


By Horace S., Fries 


Department of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin 





. . . thi 
@ The Communists seek to formulate and to solve our social problems in terms 
of rigid dogmas and in terms of the interests of a foreign power. This is not intel- 


ligent internationalism; it is not scientific; it 


Russian interests and problems are not identical. 


is treason and stupidity. American and 
Nor does any rigid universal 


formula exist by which problems of every people can be solved and conflictsresolved. 


Industrial strife cannot be abolished by 


identifying class war. The method of 


intelligent compromise must replace the method of violence if we are to achieve 
democratic Socialism—or any sort of society of abundance. 
Social problems can be solved only in terms of concrete facts and situations, 


including the habits and traditions of those 


involved. Thus price and wage control 


and rationing works well in Britain but not in France. Thus government ownership 


of a public utility is efficient and successful 


in one place but not in another. Only 


a flexible, experimental and democratic approach, susceptible to scientific tests, can 


serve our purposes—domestic and international. 


nationalism offers nothing. 


Non-experimental totalitarian inter- 


In this brilliant analysis Horace Fries, of the Department of Philosophy of the 
University of Wisconsin, carries forward the great work of John Dewey. Repudiating 


the metaphysics of Communist philosophy, 


he outlines a method by which social 


conflicts can be mediated to the mutual benefit of those involved, a method for deter- 


mining causes and evaluating consequences. 
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standing dependence upon the use of 
coercive force that at every time of 
crisis coercion breaks out into open 
violence. In this country, with its tra- 
dition of violence fostered by frontier 
conditions and by the conditions under 
which immigration went on during the 
greater part of our history, resort t 
especially 

the part of those who are in power. 
Often the officials of the Jaw are 

the worst offenders, acting as agents 


violence is recurrent on 


of some power that rules the economic 
life of a community. The assump- 
{ 


tion that the method of 


already rules and that those who urge 


ntelligence 


the use of violence are introducing a 
new element into the social picture 
may not be hy poe tical but un- 
intelligently unaware of what is actue- 

ly involved te ence an 
xiternative method of i] ‘ 
(John Dewey: Liberali and Soecwl 
lelion Pp] 64-65 ew Y« { 

I Putnam’ ( ) 

* * * 


Need for Experimental 








internationalism 

There s little danger that the 
party of intelligence” will ave to de- 
fend its method against threats of Com- 
munist violence from wit} F< f 
he Communist Party of America has 
not sacrificed its Marxian f dation ’ 
preference for the foreign relations 


hureau of the Soviet Union, even to the 


extent of defending on occasion our 
. 


ree system of “free enterprise,” at 
dialectical 


east its metaphysical and 


approach makes it irrelevant to us as 





comprehensive organizing principle. 
lo expose this principle America is 
to € xpel it. 

Sut a much nore serious niticism 
certainly seems to be rele F« t 
applies to many anti-Communists, Com- 

nists and some liberals seem to be- 
lieve that America can do most to solve 


own economic problems (whether 


itional or international) by formu- 





tuation in Russia. This belie © as 
IS Nalve 


In the first place, the locus of effective 


activities can be 
effective in remote than in near places 
implies divinity on his own part. The 
Russian peopie can solve their own prob- 
Jems better than we can solve them, for 
the simple reason that their problems 


his deliberate more 


are not ours, however similar they may 
be. The problematic situation, to make 
further use of Dewey’s helpful analyses, 
is always, in part, a function of the 
inguirers involved, whether the inguiry 
be practical or theoretical. The problem 
can only be attacked and solved in terms 


of the concepts habits, and feelings of 






those volved in the situation. 
‘Tne converse of this relation is also 
Valid Howeve accurately we mig 
ulously formulate Russian prob- 
lems, the solution of them is not the 
( ( of our own For the agent, 
hether an individual or a group, to 
t in view of any problem whose locus 
i outside his range of responsible 
action, is simply unintelligent. A com- 





prehensive philosophy, such as Marxism 


night be under certain conditions, can 
perhaps erve t& unify human efforts, 
and eld a ignificant sense of the 
vorth of life and of struggle for the 


improvement of living conditions. It is 


zg 
possible that in terms of the actual 
countries, 


Situations in some foreign 


Marxian Communism is the most rele- 


vant and constructive of available theo- 
vies of action. It is redundant to add, 
possibly 

sume that in any 


y not! But in either case to as- 
foreign culture we 
have intimate 


here n this country 


enough information and sense of the 
ng traditions and values to choose 
to solve the problems, especially when 
such action conflicts with relevant for- 


mulations and solutions of our own, is 


not intelligent internationalism, It is 
sheer stu ndity, couple d with the im- 
ioral principle that people may be used 


e interests of others regardless of 


their own interests. That Communists 
practice such a principle is surely no 
why non-Communists should 
ce it. The fact that we live in 


one world economically (for the time 
















a method becomes a universal] 


teristic of all cultures, there ac 
alternative ways of formulating the Jook! 
“same” type of difficulty into eXperie Secr 
mentally solvable problems. wat 
There is a pressing need for a flexible ning 
method which is internationally commoy nomi 


to all cultures. But the very conditions the |] 
of this need reveal the futile nature of elect 
any form of internationalism Which a co 
overlooks the fact that cultural faciox ing. 
are bound to enter into the formyl the § 
tion of problems. The need for jnten probl 
nationalism is crucial because we hay queat 


international economic problems cesso 
solve. But the need, therefore, is fo; g Ickes 
dependable universal and flexible metho, Wi 


Jf it is not supplied, then some rigid of of 
dictatorial - method will doubtless & was | 
forthcoming which will “solve” the probe of lil 
Jems at whatever human cost. from 

Non-experimental “internationalism? was | 
whether Communist or State Depar manis 
ment, is the more futile and dangeros tive | 
where the foreign government involv other 
dictatorship. We can recognix HM yiew 
freely enough, however unwillingly, that works 
a form of dictatorship under certas BB jckes’ 
conditions is practically the only “choice Secre' 
open to a nation. And we should recom Wash 





is a 


nize that there can be a_ significant plann 
difference, however slight, between «if laugh 
ferent forms of dictatorships. Our jus has f 
fiable hatred of the dictatorial form over | 
should not be permitted to blind into t 
discrimination of such differences, ft I forces 
the Jess the difference the greater scenes 


discrimination needed. 


Nevertheless, w kis 
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‘ they ave formulated by some foes ent 
dictator, especially when the alte ea 
one’s own country dictat : 
(however attentuated its demoer 
thi, Vite 
prineipies may be) is nothing 
reason of the host stupid I papi 
the Gre 
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Ends and Means 


How EVER, the many fiascos of of project 


Communist Party not only illustrate view of 
intellectual immaturity of its memoesg® “ 
They are also a symptom of an undergm 40d mé 
lying deficiency in our times. The fu eve 
tion which vefferson hoped would #4 Trust's 
performed by minor periodical revolt tack ¢ 
can no longer be performed this way "™ Powe 
a technological society. But an inte hight- 
gently organized party of revolute propria 
could perform today’s corresponéilf Interioy 
function. By means of local, regiovh ge tam di 
znd national pamphlets and papers “Mi Congres 
could keep people alive and_ informe at first 
about abuses of power, the illegal SM ¢ompan) 
of force by government, the legal “HM ings « 
legal use of government by monc?Hi by the ] 
listic forces, instances of race ane if and su¢ 
conflicts, and many other import tee 4 
specific instances of social diff 4 ¢ 
which are too hot to be handled hone Congr 
the schools (as they are now (™ - 3 
trolled) and by a venal press, and ¥! 4 Wash ‘n 
sels 





her ited j ur small free press @* HE. 
when noted ve our small ry I fit brutal ¢ 
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tion is the locus of the acting agency. being) does not mean, unfortunately, ad the eut 

By effective action we do not meat we have one universally accepted gent action on the part of many — of the 
action which causes a big splurge either self-eorrective method for formulating By means of continua! social set Mation | 
in the newspapers or in world affair d solving social problems. Our own and the promotion of a peope* Bate R 
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HAT arest o! birds—a competent 
appointee of President Truman’s— 
has bee the Northwest of late 
king over our new industrial frontiers. 
Gecretary of the Interior J. A. Krug is 
watching at first hand the small begin- 
sing of a large program for the eco- 
omic independence of an empire which 
the Fat Boys of steel and railroads and 
gleetric power have always regarded as 
, colonial dependency fit only for loot- 
ing. On his recent tour of the Northwest 
the Secretary ran plump into the tough 
problem of democracy in planning be- 
queathed to him by his fighting prede- 
cessor, “The Old Curmudgeon” Harold 
Jckes. 

When “Honest Harold” stormed out 
of office after the Pauley mess, Ickes 
was under fire from a large cross-section 
of likerals and progressives, as well as 
from his ancient reactionary foes. It 
was charged that Ickes was a “klepto- 
maniac,” reaching for every administra- 
tive function not nailed down by some 
other department than the Interior. In 
view of the magnificent record for good 
works piled up by the Interior under 
Iekes’s long rule, supporters of the old 
Secretary’s policies of centraliti&tion in 
Washington rather than grass-roots 
planning, a Ja TVA, were disposed to 
However, Krug 


bureaucratic 


laugh off these charges. 


has found tha bickerings 


over prestige and precedént have played 
} af } 


into the hands some mighty sinister 





forres moving behind the Northwest 
seenes, forces headed by the kilowatt 
klan and determined to kil! any genuine- 
de c pre am for the develops 
ent of our na al resourees and in- 
‘ t ee f Wall Street 
\ ri Ni ( pio- 
rn are ¢ g ] ied dams 
Gre Coulec € oe ingle mass 
of mas eve I nt¢ his earth 
B eviiie { ees mudDY Ste 
( the (Ce nbie er, and such 
projects a e Foste Creek dam In 
view of the magnificent job done by the 
powse ¢ aluminum, chemical 
aid Magnesium plants during ¢the war, 
Leven the most brazen of the Power 
! $ lobbies dared make a frontal at- 





Kk on these strongholds of public 
wer. Rather the klan chose to do some 

g ding agai Congressional ap- 
prop f¢ e Department of the 
interior budget for the extension of big 
é deve opme The Seventy-ninth 


gress saw the workings of the lobby 











at first he ien thirty-one power 
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$75,000-a-year head of the National As- 
sociation of Electrical Companies who 
outlined the activities of his outfit in a 
recent speech before the Edison Electric 
Institute, public-power enemy number 
one. Smith said that, to date, his mob 
has put over: 

“Coordinated appearances of execu- 
tives before Congressional committees, 
concerning the Rural Electrification 
Authority legislation, several appropria- 
tions bills and authorizing legislation. 
Formation in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau of a National Com- 
mittee for Electric Service to Farmers. 
Discussion and contacts with the US 
Army engineers and a number of ad- 
ministrative agencies and bodies.” 


This last item is of more than passing 
to Northwest 


interest progressives in 





Herry Kaiser Is Helping to ‘build 
Up the West—With Government 
Funds 


view of the bitter rivalry between the 
Army engineers and the Interior’s Recla- 
mation Bureau. The jurisdictional row, 
duck soup for the privateers, gave Chair- 
man Overton his sought-for alibi for 
turning down the _ important Foster 
Creek Dam project on the ground that 
it was “beyond the power of Congress 
to authorize an all-power dam.” A simi- 
lar situation, it will be recalled, is Jous- 
ing up the plans for the Missouri Valley 


development where again the people’s 
welfare is subordinated to the struggle 


1 


foy prestige between bureaus and de- 


partments, 


As is the case with the Missouri, the 


smal] “d” democrats in the Northwest 
want a regional organization, the Co- 
Valley Authority, through the 
medium of which the specialists would 


= 
ImvDia 


have an opportunity and an obligation 
to merge their various expert judgments 
for the public good, and in which the 
rank-and-file of the consumers _ would 
have a say as to these judgments. 
When the Northwest 
people, who seem to like the cut of the 


public -power 


new Secretary, put this problem up to 
Krug, he said: 

‘It would be most unfortunate to let 
any controversy between 


government 
and private enterpise, or between gov- 
ernment agencies, waste any opportunity 
you might have. We must find the best 
possible way for federal and local gov- 
ernments and the people to work to- 
gether, each doing the part 
he is best able to do.” 
Though they have no reason to doubt 
the new Secretary’s integrity, the public- 
power people are sending back home 
copies of his speech for further refer- 
ence, should that be needed. They have 
grown skeptical, perhaps unduly so, in 
their long struggle for regional develop- 
ment versus Washington controls, and 


of the job 


they like to get the promise of their 
public servants down in black-and-white. 

Before he left the Northwest, the Sec- 
retary had the satisfaction of announc- 
ing that work on the much-heralded 
Columbia Basin Reclamation project, 
held up by the war, is at long last under 
way. Contracts have been signed for 
the digging of irrigation canals and 
pumping plants to bring Columbia River 
water, stored in the lakes behind the big 
dams, to the million-aere region to be 
made ready by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for farms for veterans and others. 
Michael] W. Straus, new Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, in direct 
charge of the Basin, has set as an ob- 
jective the opening of more than 400,000 
acres, sufficient for nearly 5,000 farms, 
by 1950-51, with plenty more to follow. 


Of course, on this project Com- 
missioner Straus doesn’t have to fear 
the interference of the “free enterpris- 
ers.” With pumps and pipes gnd con- 
crete to sel] us, the private contractors 
are hot for government irrigation. This, 
they tell us, is a proper function of gov- 
ernment. When it comes to supplying 
cheap and abundant public power and 
light to the future farms, that’s some- 
thing else again. 

The present battle for power on the 
Pacific North Coast is part of the larger 
struggle for industrial decentralization 
which now is waged across fifteen West- 
ern states stretching from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific. The Western Powe: 
Trust lobby is doing the dirty work for 
Big and Little Steel, Alcoa, Dow Jones 
Chemica], the Duponts and all the other 
Eastern interests who look with alarm 
on the possibility that the hundreds of 


western war-born factories and plants 


e New War for Western Freedom | 
Kilowatt Klan Lobbies Against Development of Northwest 


which were so largely financed by public 
funds may make a revolutionary change 
in the industrial status of the West. The 
recent grabbing up of the large steel 
plant at Geneva, Utah, into which the 
government put $200,000,000, by US 
Steel for $47,000,000, was a victory for 
ihe Eastern Fat Boys over which they 
ave still licking their chops. With the 
Kaiser steel works at Fontanna, Cali- 
fornia, largely financed by Government 
funds, the Utah plant constituted what 
Aitorney General Wendell Berge in his 
new book, Economie Freedom for the 





West, called “the center of gravity” for 
Western industrial expansion. Now, with 
the sale of the Geneva plant, we have 
taken a long step backward in the peo- 
ples’ fight against such monstrosities as 
“basing point” systems and other 
monopolistic restraints on free enterprise 
imposed by the very groups which in 
their ads in the kept press are the Joud- 
est shouters for the “free enterprise 
sysiem.” 

“The West is once more the frontier 
on which the question of America’s eco- 
nomic expansion will be decided,’ writes 
Berge. “If the West recognizes its own 
night to grow, and acts upon that recog- 


ion, and if the rest of the country 
understands how deeply the common in- 
terest will be affected by what happens 
the West, the discovery of the full 


economic greatness of the West will 
oon follow.” 

It ie fear of this discovery which sends 
the Eastern lobbyists and their North- 
west mercenaries post-haste to Congress. 
}t is the hope of it which should keep 
true friends of democracy vigilantly on 
the job from Washington State to Wash- 


igton, D. C. “ 
















WE VIEW THE FUTURE 
WITH CONFIDENCE.’ 

















| Books in Review 


Export Trade in the U. S. Economy 


Review by ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


Buchanan 


trade of well over ten billion dollar 
States and one that can be 
A vigorous educational campaign, 
and Eugene Staley, i 
taken idea held by our economic 


fraction of domestic trade, doe 


1ND DOMESTIC WELFARE. By 
Henry Holt and Company, New York 
S: RETARY HENRY WALLACE recently expressed the view that “an 


a pos 


pearheaded by 
now being@waged against the “Ten Per Cent Fallacy” 
solationi 


not matter. 


Norman S., 
1915, 249 pp. $5.75. 
*xport 


ible postwar goal for the United 


achieved if the proper measures are being taken.” 


uch able economists a 


Amos Taylor 
the mis- 


ts that foreign trade, because it is only a 
Another economist asserts that the United 


States must find foreign markets for 12-13 billion dollars worth of goods in order to 


assure full employment at home A gains 


Economics in the University 
warning—not because he considers the 
return from foreign trade and lending a 
negligible item in the national income 
but because he is concerned with the po 

sibility that if the United States should 


export capital we shall not be in a posi- 


tion to accept for our own use the goods 
which the rest of the world must sell 
us in payment of interest and principal. 

Dr. Buchanan examines the world’s 


postwar reconstruction needs arising 
from the physical destruction and under- 
maintenance of real capital. He points 
out that in Europe restoration of capital 
depletion will be largely the rehabili- 
tation of specific productive facilities 
which by their nature have to be restored 
“on the spot,” and for which no direct 
from abroad. 


Materials required for restoring heavy 


assistance can be had 


fixed capital—railways, terminal facili- 
ties, highways, factory buildings, dwell- 
ings—cannot be transported from a great 
distance except at a prohibitive cost. 
Lighter items—tools and machinery— 
are obtainable from abroad. But only a 
comparatively small part of a nation’s 
real capital resources consists of these 
lighter items. Dr. Buchanan does not 
minimize the importance of food imports 
and certain types of key equipment— 
locomotives, parts, fertilizers, bull-doz- 
ers, medical supplies—in the early stages 
of reconstruction. Dr. Buchanan, how- 
ever, holds that the willingness of the 
United States to grant loans for recon- 
struction purposes abroad does not ma- 
terially affect his argument: by far the 
largest portion of the reconstruction ef- 
fort has to come from domestic resources. 
Thus the real demand for American for- 
eign investments is smaller than appears 
from the cursory tabulation of capital 
losses sustained as a result of military 
operations and undermaintenance of 
buildings and machinery. 

Turning to the long range prospects 
for American 


— 


investment, Dr. 
NEGRO LABORITES 
RECOMMEND KRAVCHENKO 

@ A crevice has been finally wrought 
in the “iron curtain” of the crafty and 
cruel C.P.U., now known as the N.K.V.D. 
when Victor Kravchenko, a functionary 


foreign 





in the higher echelons of Soviet Bureau- 
cracy, from an obscure hotel in New 
York City, blasted the Stalinist regime 
as Janus-faced in its foreign policy and 
representative of a police state. 

Having developed in the Comsomols 
(Young Communists) and being the son 
of an old revolutionist, imprisoned under 
the Czarist rule, young Kravchenko was 
thrilled with the hope of playing an im- 
portant role in building a Socialist Rus- 
sia of freedom and peace, only to be 
rudely awakened and disillusioned by the 
ruthless party purges, forced collectivi- 
zation, stakhanovism, secret police activ- 
ity which breeds fear of friend, family 
and foe. 

“I Choose Freedom,” though tinged 
with a blistering blaze of hate and re- 
venge against a system which had crushed 
and cared for the author, is a valuable 
testament of contemporary revolutionary 
literature and should be widely read, es- 
pecially by the innocent Negro intelli- 
gentsia who are falling hook, line and 
sinker for the Communist ballyhoo. 

(From The Black Worker, 
July 1, 1946.) 


this chorus Dr, Buchanan, Professor of 
»f California, raises his sober voice. 


He sounds a note of 





Buchanan sees other limiting factors at 
work. 


which the rest of the world can acquire 


There are only three ways in 


more dollars for economic development. 
The dollars can be a gift, a loan, or the 
result of increased absorption of imports 
by the American market. However these 
three methods may be disguised in elab- 
orate schemes they remain the only 
means by which the rest of the world 
can acquire purchasing power in the 
American market. Under any reasonable 
assumptions as to the volume of in- 
ternational investment that the United 
States might make on the prospect that 
the loans will remain solvent, the total 
of foreign investment is small in com- 
parison with the investment necessary to 
achieve a high national income. The 
main reliance must be upon home invest- 
ment. A really ambitious foreign lending 
program means a boom in the export 
industries which will have to be con- 
tracted when new lending falls off. The 
greater the flood of new lending abroad, 
the greater, ultimately, must be the in- 
flow of payments when net new lending 
declines or becomes negative. It is part 
of common sense that such sharp re- 
versals should be avoided in the interest 
of the United States as well as the bor- 
rowing countries. 

Dr. Buchanan concedes that the United 
States has an important stake in a func- 
tioning International Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. But “foreign lend- 
ing beyond American commitments in 
the Bank and the Fund should be cau- 
tious and judicious.” The United States, 
moreover, should not assign an important 
role to foreign investment in formulating 
its own program for attaining a high 
national income. 

Dr. Buchanan’s hard-headed 
counters effectively those exaggerated 
hopes which the champions of full- 
employment-through-foreign-lending now 
pin on real demand abroad and the readi- 
ness of American interests to scrap a 
complicated and obstinately defended 
system of tariffs. If Dr. Buchanan’s book 
leaves the lay reader somewhat puzzled 
the fault lies not only with its excessively 
technical prose but also with its failure 
to face political problems. Foreign trade 
is not carried on in a political vacuum. 
Foreign lending and dependence on for- 
eign markets are hostages given to other 
nations. If full employment is to be 
made critically dependent on the ability 
and willingness of other nations to ac- 
cept our goods and square accounts, these 
other nations will exert a certain meas- 
ure of control over our domestic economy 
and, what is more important, over our 
domestic politics. In the bright and ha- 
monious world of tomorrow this possi- 
bility need not frighten anyone. How- 
ever, in the somewhat foggy and oppres- 
sive atmosphere of the world we live in 
political risks cannot be left out of ac- 
count when considering the pros and cons 
of foreign investment. A rising standard 
of living in the zest of the world is surely 
in the economic and political interest of 
the United States. But a sudden and 
artifically stimulated boom of American 
lending may not be the best way to bring 
this desired end about. Dr. Buchanan’s 
uncompromising argument is a welcome 
antidote to loose thinking on a highly 
complicated problem. 
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A Gi at Home And Overseas 


Review by NATHAN GLICK 


THE ADVENTURES OF WESLEY 
JACKSON. By William Saroyan. Har- 


court, Brace and Co. 285 pp. $2.75. 


Wi ATEVER Saroyan’s faults, his 
latest proves they do not come 
from a willingness to cater to his 
audience. The prejudices he freely vents 
the militant patriot, the 
anyone in the 
army above the rank of sergeant. Orville 
Prescott of the NY Times has risen in 


novel 


will not please 


liberal anti-Fascst, or 


indignant horror to defend the army 
“through .which the world was saved 
from the foulest tyrannies that ever 
threatened mankind.” Irwin Shaw be- 
labors Saroyan for not seeing the war 
as an anti-Fascist crusade. It is to my 
mind the prime virtue of the book that 
it does not get entangled with the phrase- 
mongering that blunted the facts of war 
and army life for propaganda purposes. 
Indeed Saroyan might have noticed many 
more distasteful things about the army 
if he were more cynical and less evange- 
listic. The point is that his omissions 
and distortions arise from a private vi- 
sion rather than ready-made official 
formulas. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
first concerned with young Wesley’s ex- 
periences overseas. From their difference 
in quality, it is apparent that Saroyan 
is at his best when he knows his material 
intimately. The earlier portion of the 
book is written freshly, with a good deal 
of restrained but deadly detail of army 
life on the West coast and in the New 
York Training Film Section. Saroyan 
notes the careful attention to correct 
military behavior and carriage of busi- 
ness men and press agents become 
officers. He knows the extremes to which 
a company commander will go to prove 
to a newspaper reporter that he is inter- 
ested in the welfare of his men. (There 
is a comic episode in which a private is 


hustled aboard a plane for Alaska 1) 
visit his “sick” mother who happen; 
to be in San Francisco and perfect 
healthy.) Saroyan’s description of th 


‘ 


army discloses very little actual cruelty 
except for the fundamental fact of being 
jolted out of the business of living e 
a tender age and told to devote onesai 
to killing. 

Wesley’s adventures in England Cte 
e€ with a wait 
mad joy, some 
what excessive for a youth of twenty, 


Tt 


sist mainly of his roma 





from Gloucester and his 


at the thought of producing a gop, At 
this point his buddies also become yer 
wrought up over thoughts of their Pl, 


born sons. Joe Foxhall, 





who has not ye 
even conceived his, inscribes a -‘mauilis 
and terrible poem to it, causing tears ty 
flow. 

One of the last scenes in the book takes 
place in a German prison camp and 


) 


is Saroyan’s purpose to illustrate th 
common humanity and Susceptibility t 
beauty of all men. In the camp. is, 
remarkable trombone player from Ohi 
who, from long habit, cannot play 
less he is wearing a straw hat. A Ge. 
man guard travels all the way to Parj 
to find a straw hat, and when the tron. 
bone is played no one can resist its “truth 
and beauty.” Irwin Shaw asked, at thi 
point, whether Saroyan was aware of ths 
atrocities committed in German prisw 
camps, But Saroyan is reacting precisely 
to thé view that pointing to atrocitig 
defines German character. He is sap 
ing that his story is as true symbolically, 
although it is not now popular to sy 
gest it. The trouble with it is that th 
incident is too frivolous to be convincing 
even as symbolism. What is inadequis 
about Saroyan is not his love of hum» 
ity, but its fragile and sentimental basi, 
One cannot help suspecting that he ir 
vents characters so consistently unreal 
because it is only with this conception 
of them that he can have faith in then 








Comrade Destry Rides Again 


Review by |. D. W. TALMADGE 


THE ASSASSINS. By Hildegarde Tol- 
man Teilhet. New York: Doubleday & 
Co., Ine. 1946. 272 pp. $2.50. 


[rs a sad state of affairs when even 
escapist literature offers no escape from 
political realities. Gone are the days 
when authors of thrillers would stick 
to their trade—write their hair-raising 
tales about purloined jewels and leave 
international politics to Walter Lippmann 
or the editors of the Free World. But 
no, not anymore. Today, they feel that 
it is incumbent upon them to weave into 
their plots a dissertation on Soviet- 
American relations in the Far East, an 
attack on the State Department, and an 
“analysis” of the Kuomintang-Commu- 
nist strife in China. 

If this sounds exaggerated, read Hilde- 
garde Tolman Teilhet’s The Assassins, 
Stripped of its political bias, it’s prob- 
ably a fair enough thriller, as exciting 
as any episode in the Perils of Pauline. 

It’s the story of a young American 
born in China who returns to that coun- 
try to rebuild a rug factory which his 
family had owned before the war. What 
happens to this Gordon Allgrove shouldn’t 
happen to a dog. The site chosen by him 


for the factory is in Kansu Provine, 
deep in Communist territory. The wickl 
Nationalists (and our State Departme 
officials) want to dissuade him from |» 
cating his enterprise there. But Allgrore,, 
being an idealist and a former Colum 
bia University instructor, is naturally 
adamant. 

En route to Kansu, he is kidnappé 
by General Wang—as villainous a villaid 
as you have ever encountered in book # 
on screen. Allgrove escapes, then volu 
tarily returns to his captivity to save i) 
wife, and is tortured. And how torture! 
In the last chapter, the villain drives thia 
slivers of wood into Allgrove's body. 

But in the end, he is saved, saved 
Mr. Hook of the US Intelligence Ser 
Is Gordon Allgrove now satisfied to 
come the general manager of his father 
in-law’s rug syndicate? No sit. He 
cides (so help me!) to join the staf 
... the Institute for Pacific Relations: 

Figuring prominently in the story at 
also his beautiful wife, Cecelia 
a very attractive Russian Commun 
agent, Anna Kovskaya. Me 

Rating for the book: As 4 thie 
C plus; as a political study—F mua 
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jean public to 
democratic co 


in our F 
that purpose to its 
regime) has made it a4 thoroughly un- 
trustworthy source of information and 
guidance. Perhaps its recent disrobing 
will serve to purge our labor movement 
of its slight touch of class warfare 


methods. 
country without a trustworthy revolu- 


tionary 
safety-valve a nd generator. 


Socialist 
elected to power. 
enough 
a few basic 
sue that attempts would be made by 
“private” corporate interests to take 
over the government by openly iNegal 
measures. This claim ha. been evidenced 
py our tradition of violence, by the kind 


here, and by the 
the war, some of which are now being 
jnvestigated by 
the easier in our country with our tra- 
ditional indifference as to the kind of 
men who staff our important Army and 
Navy offices in peace. The kind of oppo- 
sition full employment proposals met is 





Party of Intelligence 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
increasingly effeciive 
ntrol. 


But the deliberate use of the lie by 


the only pur>ortedly revolutionary party 


(which has sacrificed 
service of the Stalin 


country 


But the fact remains that a 


party is without one important 


This is the more serious in view of 


the danger of revolution from the right. 
It is difficult to say what a democratic 


might accomplish if 
But assuming it had 
strength in Congress to initiate 
eforms, we can be quite 


Party 


of support our Fascist groups have had 


business scandals of 


Congress. It would be 


indicative of the temper of the right, 
and Socialist progress in Great Britain 
will intensify the scare. 


Thus an intelligent revolutionary 
party, while *t would not suffer the 
illusion that the use of coercive force 
is a method to be sought and de- 
veloped as the primary approach, 
would nevertheless recognize the dan- 
ger of revolution from the right. It 
would, accordingly, have its fingers in 
a number of strategic points in our 
Army, Navy, industry, and secret po- 
lice. John Dewey himself, who more 
than any other American thinker has 
been criticized by Marxians for his 
faith in intelligence and his rejection 
of the method of coercion, has argued 
the intelligent nature of the use of 
coercive force when a minority group 
tries to resist intelligent action under- 
taken by society through an author- 
ized majority —(“Liberalism and So- 
tial Action,” page 87.) 

Under present conditions in America, 
this is a fairly clear dictum. But it is 
altogether too easy to imagine conditions 
under which intelligent action under- 
taken by a major ty is not acknowledged 
by the selfish minority to be majority 
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action. Under such conditions (Ff should 
think, even rarely,; when the action is 
perhaps “legally representative” of only 
a democratic minority), the nature of 
the resistance offered by 
nomic interests might well be such that 
the party of intelligence should, if it is 
properly prepared to do so, undertake 
coercive and violent counter-action. [This 
happened recently in Athens, Tenn.} 


vested eco- 


The Commissar and the Yogi 


Wiru the enunciation of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms, the 
cry of democracy seemed to take on 
again the cing of military vigor. With 
the growing disillusionments of the last 
few months, is the vanguard of democ- 
racy in America going to be satisfied 
merely to print appeals to America’s 
leaders to save democracy for us? Will 
the neothomist bandwagon gladly make 
Shall we permit 
Com- 


xoom for new riders? 
ourselves to choose between the 
missar and the Yogi? Or shall we insist 
that whatever be our differences on 
foreign policy (our differences of opinion 
here in the United States), we shall not 
them to split up our effort to 
secure democratic planning techniques 
here by means of a democratic union of 


allow 


theory and practice which at the same 
time unites the moral and 
aspirations of men 
mental inquiry? 


spiritual 
with social experi- 


Shall we allow competition among un- 
tested programs, about 
which we can hardly hope for unanimity 
among liberals, since our nation cannot 
as yet (with the veto clause and other lim- 
itations) participate in full cooperation to 
interfere with ventures at least of equa! 
importance, such as experimental regional 
authorities, programs for full employ- 
ment, and public ownership of monopo- 
listic industries? Or shall we try to 
understand Russia in a friendly and 
critical spirit in spite of Stalinism, in 
spite of the difficulty, and in spite of 
our differences of opinion here at home 
about the unknown trend of affairs 
there? If Russia still bears the scars 
of her revolution and the causes thereof, 
we have hardly healed the wounds of our 
own Civil War and its causes. 


internationalist 


The answers which our actions give 
to these crucial. For 
without democratic planning techniques 
we cannot save America from dictator- 
ship, regardless of our foreign policy. 
Frightened ex-Socialists and other “lib- 
erals” who assign the nasty fruits of 


questions are 






capitalism to the intellectual machina-~ 
of Socialism (eg., Hayek) are 
committing the same fallacy committed 
by those who set up our choice as that 
between the Commissar and the Yogi. 
They assign to intellectual affairs the 
consequences which are those of social 
and economic. events. In experimental 
inquiry we have found a way of making 
intellectual events produce and control 
those events which are merely physical. 
We have yet to expand the method to 
physical events which ave also social and 
econonric, 


tions 


Neithey the Commissar nor the Yogi 
has power over events in the experi- 
mental sense that he can control them, 
The one tries to compel events, the other 
tries to compel himself, Each is as futile 
as the other, and in the present situ- 
aiion each is as costly as the other. 
Both must have recourse to scapegoats 
to “justify” their want of control. The 
one makes a scapegoat of the non-con- 
formist, the other uses himself. But we 
commit the same “moralistic” fallacy 
when we seek a scapegoat to blame for 
either. The realization that there is a 
method for Jetermining 
which at the 


social 
same time 
evaluation of consequences 


causes 
guides the 
relieves the 
pressure which produces the scapegoat 
procedure. 


There is one glaring fact today 
which allows dictatorships to flourish, 
however costly they become. It is the 
fact that our economic world is cor- 
porate. This fact will continue to give 
rise to ever more ruthless conflicts 
unless we succeed in unifying it in a 
democratic program. It is also a fact 
which cannot be controverted by ana- 
lytic definitions of a “free market” 
and “unrestricted competition” or by 
an appeal to a “unifying” mysticism, 
If democracy is to build securely, it 
cannot afford to neglect this fact, 
however uncertain it makes much of 
our action. The uncertainties can be 
gradually lessened only by a method 
of progressive correction of our plan- 
ning errors. 


Once such an ideal is clearly envi- 
sioned (what a job our poets and artists 
could do!), it will be surprising to some, 
perhaps to all of us, the degree of unity 
of effort that the vision itself wi!l effect. 
For although it cannot give unanimity 
of opinion on all questions, as the die- 
tatorships demand, it can give us diree- 
tion and a criterion for deciding where 
difference of opinion must 
effect a declaration 
some 


become in 
There is 
with such 
irresolvable 


of war. 
to believe that 
a method in use, no such 
differences would be found. 


reason 














Mr. Sinclair Protests 
From UPTON SINCLAIR 


HEN reviewers for reactionary 
W capitalist newspapers depreciate 

my Socialist books, I take it as 
& matter of course; when a Socialist 
paver does it, my feelings are hurt. 

A reviewer signing the initials “H. 
R” has reviewed A World to Win, and 
I have rarely more falsehoods 
packed into five short paragraphs. Your 
tviewer is annoyed because Lanny 
Budd investigates and tries to under- 
Mand psychic phenomena. Your reviewer 
writes: “When 
the infinite as a ‘spiritual medium’, 
par As it happens, Lanny is never “at 
— the infinite.” He has a step- 
_ t Who is a follower of New 
Thought, but not all the characters in 
nel are required to be alike or to 
—_ alike, and no reviewer is entitled 
—, up. The phrase “spiritual 
Which ion placed in quotation marks, 
i the — that it is to be found 
book. Bees, No such phrase is in the 
Mlignies hee that Lanny has in- 
the hilt os recently been proved to 

~’ im the Department of Para- 
Ietiewes in Duke University. Your 
~ 48 entitled to be ignorant of 


these - ‘ ; 
ec uitters if he wishes, but he ought 


seen 


Lanny is at one with 


” 


PYchology 


le , 

ideg on to know enough to ridicule the 
Sw 

them, ithout revealing his ignorance of 


His Principal 
* 


quarrel with Lanny 








m7, 1946 


—And a Rejoinder 


Budd is as “a Socialist.” He puts these 
words in quotes, implying that Mr. 
Budd is not a Socialist and describes 
him as “a Socialist who has only kind 
words for the Stalinists.” Let us turn 
to the book and cite chapter and verse. 
Lanny has an uncle who is a Commu- 
nist, and every time he meets him, they 
have a dispute about their ideas. On 
page 360 occurs this sentence: “This 
pair has been arguing with each other 
for almost a quarter of a century.” 

Also, Lanny has a half-sister who is 
a member of the Communist Party. On 
page 354 occurs the sentence: “Bessie 
Budd had joined the Communist Party, 
and she followed the Party line, keeping 
her eyes fixed upon it so closely that 
she couldn’t even see how it wobbled, 
and would be greatly irritated if you 
called her attention to the chart.” I 
don’t ask for the space to tell the story; 
I just tell your reviewer and your 
readers that the whole purport of the 
scene is to make the absurdity of the 
Party line prior to June, 1941, as ob- 
vious as possible. 


* * + 


Axwp then comes Lanny’s interview 
with Stalin. Your reviewer sums it up: 
presence of Stalin.” The word “swoons” 
is of course mere rhetoric. Lanny doesn’t 
do anything resembling swooning. What 
he does—which is his duty as a confi- 


dential agent of the President—is to 
hear what Stalin has to say and report 
it to the President. Your reviewer is 
infuriated because Stalin is quoted as 
saying that “the Soviet doesn’t want the 
rest of Europe.” Now, in the name of 
all the fiction writers of all the ages, 
{ ask the question: What was Stalin 
supposed to say in the early spring of 
1942, when the German armies were at 
the gates of Moscow and Leningrad, 
and Stalin was getting Lend-Lease and 
begging for a Second Front? Was he 
supposed to say: “I am a despot and a 
world conqueror”—after the fashion of 
an article in The New Leader? Lanny 
proposes a toast to “a program of de- 
mocracy, with freedom of speech and 
religion for all men.” What more could 
a Socialist say in the Kremlin or any- 
where else? And when he comes out: 
“The presidential agent, going over the 
interview in his mind, was saying: ‘God 
grant that he means it!’” 

Will your readers kindly note that 
this is not merely a concluding sentence 
of the interview. This i: the concluding 
sentence of the book, and sets the whole 
tone, not merely for the interview but 
for the book. It would have been an 
absurdity to have Lanny, in April of* 
1942, knowing the things that the world 
is now learning in August of 1946. Can 
anyone maintain that a man who deals 
with that interview and that book and 


— 


fails to quote that final sentence is giv- 
ing a fair deal to the author? 


Reply From H. R. 


HIS reviewer has read all seven of 
the Lanny Budd books of Sinclair, in- 
cluding the last volume, A World te 
Win. IJ still maintain that Sificlair’s 
“Socialism,” as personified by little 
Lanny, is incrediably unpolitical, naive 
and of the “unity” type being pushed 
by Moscow in the Social Democratic 
Party in the Russian zone in Germany. 
As both a political writer and a his- 
torical novelist who has been around a 
long time, Sinclair’s acceptance of 90 
percent of the Communist International 
policies deserves criticism. Lanny’s in- 
terview with Stalin, on second reading, 
still is excellent Comintern propaganda, 
and Lanny’s “God grant that he means 
it” is Sinclair’s typical ideological an- 
swer. The pages he utilizes in praising 
the Communists in China—another bit 
of Sinclair’s “Socialism” which I left 
out of the review for reasons of space— 
sounds like something by Anna Louise 
Strong. 

Il invite any New Leader reader, espe- 
cially those who have been around the 
radical movement for far less years 
than the veteran Socialist historical 
novelist, to pursue Lanny Budd down 
the paths of history and wander with 
Upton in the paths of political bathos. 
With only a few paragraphs deleted, 
all seven of the Budd books could well 
be reprinted in the Daily Worker. 
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Bob Hope’s New Film Opens at Paramount 


“MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” @ 
ON SCREEN— \3rd WEEK FOR 
NEW STAGE SHOW \“THE BIG SLEEP” AT STRAND 


Wit 8.281 patrons clocked at . ‘ 
t LOW Y Strand Theatre y 
box oft iturday through \ 
iO t t tre i its biggest 4 
he , end The Bogart 4 . 
- : ~ ” . 
tur ig Sleep, Oe } : 
y Orchestra “In iat, | 
king week f j 4 5 
Theatre. 
( feature 4 si 
) 
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thi ) enabled Norman Panama 

and Melvin Fr ink to wirte a scree! 

play that aid to allow Hope 

di pel Se Fm 20th e¢ t iry bl and I — 


hilarity in heretofore unexplored) jrypgys FAMILY IN 


contras @ territory, he roya 


courts of 18th century Europe “HOLIDAY IN MEXICO” 


, » Jose Iturbi’s family is well rep 

dnt a Mariorie Re J 1 ily 13 ell p 

4 a eh a ately . i nted in the MGM Technicolor 
nold neaa ne Suppo Ing , mn Mawien ” w > 

which includse Cecil Kellaway, Jo Ho pie hse Mexie 2 — 
eph Schildkraut, Reginald Ower eee ee re arth wee ' 

‘n] | ito heatre 

Constance Collier and Hilla , out ae ee 

Hillary Brook George Marshall Jot only does Iturbi play a char 


i r part in the new production 
ted 








- eveal his tale on the 
orchestra || » key vut his sister, Ampara 
head the Paramount person show ih ) im in a piano duet 


Charlie Spivak and his 


Featured with the veetest trump ty ’ of the film’s musical se 
eter are Jimmy Saunders and the | qu in top of this, Iturbi’s 
Star Dreamers, Bob Evans “master vo granddaughters were enrolled 
comed ventrilog t.” John andito » themselves 
Arnaut “the internation | tage half of the bill is in 

” and as an extra added , f Ge Krupa and his 

1 Peggy Lee, radio’s nev estre mestress Mitizi Green, 

star. [and medy juggler Ben Beri. 


RUBINSTEIN 





plays the immoria! works of the masters 
as the thrilling background for one of 
the scceen’s greatest romantic stories... 
HEAR 
2ad PIANO CONCERTO and 
PRELUDE in C # MINOR 
Rachmaninoff 
APPASSIONATA SONATA 25 
Beethoven 
MAGIC FLUTE and SONATA #1 
Mozart < | 
LIEBESTODT : , ( 
G MINOR BALLADE gm } é 
PRELUDE in C MAJOR ~ a 
NOCTURNE NEW WARNER SENSATION! “ace 
PRELUDE 41 OPUS 28 ....«+-- Chopin WITH 
RONDO CAPRICCIOSO. Mendelssohn \| 
TOCCATA and FUGUE.......... Bach | 
MOMENT MUSICALE....... Schubert | ' U 
LULLABY Brahms 
SEE 


FRANK BORZAGE’S 


Ive ALWAYS 
LOVED YOU 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


PHILIP DORN - wittiam canter HIS ORCHESTRA sw THE BOBCATS 
MME. MARIA OUSPENSRAYA with LUCY ANN POLK » GORDON POLK - GUS BIVONA « RALPH COLLIER 

FELIX BRESSART + FRITE FELD + ELIZABETH PATTERSON @ 
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A Republic Picture 
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New Musical Film Romance 
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4 Brooklyn Paramount At R.K.O. 






































in ‘Ladd and Geraldine 
‘ Id in “O.S.S.” at the 

Brooklyn Paramount. 
—- i 


in “Of Human Bondage” at 
R.K.O. Theatres. 





' a the Anniversary of Talk- 
ing Pictures most fitti i 
‘Night and Day’!” = 






— JOURNAL- AMER. 
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“Gorgeous ...Tops ... Wonderfully 
enjoyable!” — posr 










WOOLLEY . 
GINNY SIMMS - JANE WYMAN and MARY MARTIN 
werre> ev MICHAEL CURTIZ - antigo Seanez" taney Paine 

WARNERS’ UY YL eROAD WAY 
oe  MUMMYWOOU 2s 
OPENS 10:30 AM C” LATE FILM 11:45 PM 


Fitz- | Janis Paige and Paul Henreid stars 










HAS PREMIERE AT CRITERION 
Starting today the first New 
York showing of Republic Pictures 
two million dollar Technicolor pro- 
duction, “I’ve Always Loved You,” 
starring Philip Dorn, Catherine Mc- 
Leod “and William Carter, takse 
place. 

Frank Borzage, twice an Acad- 
emy Award winner, produced and 
directed “I’ve Always Loved You” 
which was adapted from the Amer- 
ican Magazine story “Concerto” by 
Borden Chase. 

The supporting cast includes 
Maria Ouspenskaya, Felix Bressart, 


@"I'VE ALWAYS LOVED YOU" @ 


Elizabeth Patterson and Fritz Feld. 
Artur Rubinstein, world-renowned 
pianist, employs his brilliant ar- 
tistry on the musical scor.e 


P. BROOKLYN r 
ALAN 


ADD 


GERALDINE 





"O.S.S." ON BROOKLYN 
PARAMOUNT SCREEN 


Adventure and suspense is now 
on the screen of the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre, with the opening 
of Alan Ladd in “O.S.S.,” with 
Geraldine Fitzgerald in the co-star- 
ring role. Desi Arnaz and his Or- 
crestra are starred in the second 
\feature, “Cuban Pete.” 


FITZGERALD 
"O. $. $." 
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plus Desi Arnaz in 


“CUBAN PETE” 


NOW!.. 


The Theatre Guild Presents 


AURENCE OLIVIER .. 
by Wiliam Shakespeare 
senna ow Ya 





Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 
the searchlight turned on current 
world affairs and problems. 


Evs. 2.40, 1.80; Mats daily, 1.80, 1.20; tax inct. 
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with 


-?  PATRIC KNOWLES 
Marjorie: Reynolds 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Cecil Kellaway 
Directed by George Marshall 
A Paramount Pictur 
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DOORS OPEN 8:30 A.M. 
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imactoys) 


CHARLIE SP| 
And His Onesee WAK 
JIMMY SAUNDERS THE STAR DREAMER 
S ERS 
|=Yo) =} EVANS 
JOHN 24 RENE ARNAUT 


“-< PEGGY LEE 














Thousands of half-starved men of the 








The resignation of the 
Communist jurors from 
: the French court before 
Which collaborators are on trial, in pro- 
Wat against the acquittal of Flandin, 
8 x. ht forth the conflicting ideas about 
Milee of democrats and totalitarians. 
Tot stated that “Justice must be 
pa from vengeance or anger or hatred.” 
“*eques Duclos, French Communist 
ae exclaimed: “There are crimes 
i “me only be judged if one has hatred 
Cala heart.” Maurice Schumann, 
. liberal MRP leader, replied: 
With hatred!” Socialist 

% Troquer commented: 
oui. us who led under the 
mp and fought in the resistance 
tthamed od - is to hate. I am not 
We were Z aving done so. But then 
war. One may kill one’s 


Justice and 
Vengeance 


as leader 
Andre | 


5s a BE! 7, 194é 


enemy, but one does not call it justice. 
Let us not consider justice as the in- 
strument of political passions. I prefer 
a judge who acquits when he should 
have condemned to a judge who con- 
demns when he should have acquitted.” 
On these remarks and on Communist 
propaganda, George Slocombe comments 
that to the faithful Bolshevik, “Neither 
parties, nor ideas, nor persons, nor prin- 
ciples, nor books, nor pictures, nor films 
exist on their own merits. They are 
judged in relation to Communism. There 
are no longer good Frenchmen and bad 
Frenchmen. There are only Communists 
and anti-Communists.” 
& a 
The Soviet press is filled 
with attacks on the “re- 
actionary Greek Govern- 
ment which menaces peace,” but when 


Th Greek 
Menace 


_ 


two Greek editors replied to these accu- 
sations they were jailed for six months 
for printing “anti-Soviet” articles. The 
UN Security Council will again consider 
whether or not Greece threatens peace; 
if so, it is for just one reason—as in 
China the Communists maintain a private 
army and terrorize the countryside, and 
action against them is “an insult” tothe 
Soviet Government which supplies them 
with funds. 

Moscow supports Bulgaria’s demand 
for Thrace, and the movement for an 
“independent” Macedonia. But how far 
will Washington and London go in de- 
fending Greek independence? 

*” ad - 


And in northern Italy, too, the Com- 
munists, though they are in the Govern- 
ment, have organized a private army. 


former underground took to the hills 
this week and launched a revolt. The 
Government agreed to grant most of 
their demands. One of their demands is 
that they be incorporated into the reg- 
ular police force and administration—te 
legalize their activities. 


These partisan guerrillas have real 
grievances, cleverly exploited by their 
Communist leaders. The main reason 


for the revolt is that wages are misera- 
ble. Men in the Fiat plant in Turin get 
from $34 to $40 monthly, women $31. 
Prices are inflated. 

*« 

Just now the positien of Secretary 
of State is something of a hot seat. 
The incumbent, Mr. Byrnes, is there- 
fore aptly named. 
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Invading the territory of my good® 
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of enormous 


proportions.” 


—Ward Morehouse, | 
Sun 
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The New Comedy Hit 
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by 


way. 
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By BEN HECHT and CHAS. MacARTHUR 


Based on a story b 


Air-Cooled BOOTH, W. 45th St. 
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Continuous - Popular Prices 
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Claudia ent Davi 


On Stage! VIVIAN BLAINE In Person! 
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ROLLY ROLLS 
Other Big Acts! 


HOME SWEET 
HOMICIDE 


win 


ted brow 
might suffer, 


the 


| hopped around 


among the 


that, howevet 


he was 


vecome an American. 
There in Centra! Park, funny and 


was 


of 
in America, 
American lift 


to live 


a member of the | Without any sense of rhythm or 
|knowledge of the steps, 


eight. 
You could read beneath that knot- 


much 
determined to 


what 


to 


he 


ja little pathetic in one mood, heart- 
|tingling and glorious in another, 
drama of American democracy 
being danced. [| 
that all who watched, 
jing crowd of many 
it | and levels, were dimly touched with 
at glory—the sense 
means 
part of the 
| our ideals. 


like to feel 
in that teem- 
backgrounds 


it 
be 


toward 
5.7.8. 





friend Dr. Bohn, I am moved to} — 2 en 
comment on a phase of art and| : S i toiieeieent: 
drama I beheld last Saturday i — ociety of a city highschoo 
Stew York's Central Park. The art | He was the one Negro in his octet. 
was that of the dance: free, public Three white boys, four white girls, 
7 7 laughing and singing through the 
square dancing on the Mall. The} % » the dene Seleedt tee 
drama is that which underlies the|® ope C a Mgt sate e Megiie™ 
growth of the American spiri land gaily with this laughing lad|t 
; : of darker skin. 

In groups of eight— siuhene fif 4 
such groups—boys and girls, men a Four of another group were ob- 
and women mingled in the ga viously refugees. There was } 
movements the lively “caller” ang. | blonde pig-tailed romp of a girl, 
A casual glance revealed many|having a wonderful time. With her, 
backgrounds: Irish, Italians, Jews|@ bald-headed man of about forty 
in single-minded fun. winters seemed hale and happy 

In one group of eight a Chinese [The woman was working hard; bu 
lad was delightedly stepping. Not|!°' 5° grimly as the last of ro 
far away, my eyes caught sight of four, a gaunt man also about forty. 

MAX GORDON presents 
“A smash hit 


‘A DREAM OF A PLAY.” 


rhe PLAYWHRIGHTS'’ Co. 


BETTY FIELD 


-—Chapman, 


in ELMER RICE’S 
New Comedy 


Daily N 


ews 


presents | 


DREAM GIRL 


CORONET THEATRE 


49th STREET, West of Broadway | 


Evgs 


cl 
Mats 


6-8870 
8:35 Wed 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


& Sat 
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2 de 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


Drama of Democracy 


doggediy he 

















“KEEPS AUDIENCE ROARING.” 
—Hawkins, Wor!d-Telegram | 

RICHARD RODGERS and 

OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In the Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” | 


Directed by 


Music and Lyrics by 
IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 


West 


JOSHUA LOGAN 
IMPERIAL THEATRE 
45th Street, 


of Broadway 


Evenings 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





el > ne 
| PALISADES PARK CLOSES jan eoupenean 20-week tour of 39 
ITS 1946 SEASON SUNDAY 0)"; East of the ten, winery 
, } i ve a agn 
Wedded beauties from all sec-!| Miss dress. ‘BN0lia 
tions of the country who have sur-| ¢teyve Ellis 
vived two nights’ of judging in the |Giants spor — ~ a York 
8th annual “Mrs. America’ beauty | master of ceremonies at tenis 
| contest will compete tonight at jcontest at Palisades Park 7 
Palisades Amusement Park, New | judges will include Happy Felton 
Jersey, starting at 8 p. m. Ten stage and screen comedian: Ma n 
women will be chosen tonight to MeNellis, the well-known + mee 
|represent the North against a like | lcommentator Roger Pryor 5 n’s 
number of Southern sectional win- | stage and screen star, an wart 
ners in the grand finals to be held| | Thornton, dd Walter 


model agency head. 


in Jackson, Miss., late in Novem-| 

















ber. The grand prize-winner will sd ; —— 
be given the title of “Mrs. America 
of 1946” and $2,500 in cash, plus | NOW 
—« 
THEATRE GUILD PROOUC 110NS @NQrennant Tou) 
aan,  W. SOMERSET } 
—- | iy story of an T MAUGHAN 
ee | 
CAROUSEL | jz ONG At 
125th STREET 
Music a. ‘wu 4d eee REGENT : ARKER 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers 


po iy 


CASTL ASTLE HILL 








Jean Darling, Eric Mattson CHESTER 

Norma Howard - Jean Casto FORDHAM 
Air-Cond. MAJESTIC Theatre FRANKLIN 
44th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 MARBLE Hitt Ap), S) 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2.30 PELHAM bt 2nd feature 
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Doors Open 10 A. M. Daily 
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That Ace Drummer Man 
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; ORCHESTRA 

















OKLAHOMA! | |». vnc 
Based on — yp -- “Green Grow WHITE PLAINS a nap Robert HUTTON 
acs” YONKERS EOWARD ARNOLD - ANN HARDING 
Music by a RODGERS j 
ook and Lyrics ; a 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 24 BROOKLYN FALLING IN LOVE 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN BUSHWICK 1S WONDERFUL 
ances by NES de MILL. DYKER 
Jack Kilty - David Burns GREENPOINT om ra th! ra 
Betty Jane Watson - Ruth Weston KENMORE 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES Theatre MADISON 
Ce aoe Te S, TeeeTs lIl|oareom GLAUDETTE COLBERT 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 PROSPECT 
— || Rerusuc JOHN WAYNE 
|| THYOU 
The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson | + evens ~ WH Ahouk 
_present KEITH S 
FLUSHING 
LF vw (en Reserweitions| 
LUNT © FONTANNE [230s “SS8@hereamcon 
a ROCKA way and MISS LOVELLA PARSONS 
| e in op | | MANHATTAN and 2nd feature 
f} Ay COLONIAL STARTLING TERROR THAT 
4 | ALDEN mane TERRIFIED A CITY 
AC omedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN | BETTE DAVIS DAVIS ‘The SPIDER’ 
Directed by MR. LUAT 4 “STOLEN LIFE" 
| EMPIRE THEA,, 40th & Bwoy, Mats. Thurs., Sat. | | sumow RETORNS’| RICHARD CONTE mancne 
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Screen Play by Isobel Lennart 
Original Story by 
William Kozlenko 

Directed by¥'GEORGE SIDNEY 

Produced by JOE PASTERNAK 





BEN BERI Too Funny For Words? 
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Star of Stage, Screen and Radio 
Recent Star of the Broadway H# 
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oF NEWS 


NATIONAL “tr ‘ 
‘onal Office is receiving reports 
Maly activites of locals throughout 
eguntry. Several speakers will make 
a ‘to-coast tours. The coming issues 
a Social Democrat will be printed in 
; quantities for distribution at all 
: of meetings and in neighborhoods. 
~ eee will carry a reprint of the 
cpF. Declaration of Principles and a 
veceat statement of the AFL on inter- 
sel policies. . + August Claessens 
- at Montreal, Canada, Sept. 20 and 
9} at public meeting and banquet for the 
Workmen’s Circle and St ae He also 
speaks at Philidelphia, Pa., Sept 23, at 
Shari Zedek Men’s Club, 52 and Colum- 
iig, on “What’s Ahead for American La- 
NEW YORK CITY 
City Executive Committee meets Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 11.... Liberal Party: among 
«large number of its own candidates 
yominated by petition for the Nov. 5 elec- 
sions ate Many prominent members of the 
SDF.a§ well as former members of the 
Socialist: movement, candidates for Con- 
gress, State Senate, Assembly, etc. ... 
Upper West Side Branch meets Tuesday, 
Sept 17, 8:30 p. m., at Warshow’s, 1 W. 
sith St... . German Branch meets Fri- 
day, Sept. 6, 7 E. 15th St... . SDF 
Branch in Amalgamated Coop. Houses, 
Bronx, meets Monday, Sept. 16... . 
Street meetings every Thursday noon at 
sth St. and 7th Ave. Joint auspices of 
the SDF and SP.... | Jewish Socialist 
Verband Workmen’s Circle Division Con- 
ference, Sunday, Sept. 22, morning and 
sftenoon, Forward Bldg., 175 E. Broad- 
way.... City Convention will reconvene 
Saturday, Sept 14... Annual Debs Ban- 
quet will be held at Hotel Park Central, 
Sunday, Nov. 17... . Testimonial Din- 
ner to Mr. and Mrs. Wolf Weiner, mem- 
vers of Coney Island Branch, Saturday, 
Sept, 21, at the Royal, 83 E. 4th St.... 
Joseph Tuvim will be honored at Testi- 
monial Dinner, Hotel Commodore, Sept. 





Russian Nationalism and 
Bolshevik Dynamism 


“Russia, driven both by her national 
traditions and by the dynamics of her | 
revolution, is reaching out inte the 
power vacuums left by the collapse of | 
Germany and Japan to establish new | 
territorial, military and _ ideological | 
frontiers beyond any wartime agree- 
ment, In doing so, she is inevitably 
challenging the interests of many 
other nations, in particular the United 
States and the British Empire, both 
of which tried vainly to avoid the pres- 
tat confliet by making large conces- 
sons, The result has been merely to | 
tncourage the Russians to attempt to | 
sweep American and British interests 
aide by a diplomatic attack of un- 
precedented violence. This attack, how- 
ter, ig ROW meeting with American | 
ind British resistance, which provides ' 
‘rallying point for the whole deme- | 
tratie world.” 

a —Editorial, “NY Times,” Sept. 4. 











30. ... W.E.V.D., Saturday, Sept. 7, 9:30 
p.m. Speaker: August Claessens. 





FARMERS UNION REFUTES 
COLLIER'S CHARGE 


Cuarces that leaders of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union were “preaching 
Communist gospel,” published in the cur- 
rent issue of Collier’s magazine, have ree 
sulted in a request by H. L. Mitchell, 
STFU President, to the Attorney General 


for 


an FBI investigation of his organi- 


zation, now known as the National Farm 
Labor Union. 

“We have labored for years to keep 
Communism out of the South’s cotton 
fields, and have succeeded,” Mitchell said, 
“We are tired of loose, unfounded state- 
ments, usually inspired by the Commu- 
nists themselves, that we are radical and 
subversive. 

“Walter Davenport [Editor of Collier’s, 


and 


author of the article] has never 


visited us, nor heard any of our leaders 
speak. If he has any substantiation for 


his 


statement, I hope he will have the 


opportunity to present it to the FBI. 

“We consider the Communist Party of 
the United States a subversive organiza- 
tion and we subscribe to none of its tac- 
ties, practices, policies, or gospels.” 


Mitchell has written to Davenport ine” 


viting him to come and investigate, and 


offered to “turn ourselves and our 


or- 


ganization inside out for you.” 

The Farm Labor Union, according to 
Mitchell, has over 27,000 members in six 
states, and consists of 204 local unions 
and five district councils, mostly in the 
mid-South area. 





“Our Threatened Values” in which he 
tells why he lost his sympathy for the 
Cc 
cincludes: 
socialist than ever I was. 
sential battle today is not betwen cap- 
italism and mere socialism as such, 
but between the liberal or Christian 
ethic, of which humanistic sociatism 
is the crown, and totalitarianism in | 
all its forms.” 


the Nazi-Soviet Pact that made me 
face the fact that I had been wrong | 
in my optimism,” in hoping that Se- 
viet Communism would become more 
democratic, “and abandon its ruthless- 
ness and totalitarianism.” 


GOLLANCZ ON 
TOTALITARIANISM 
@ Victor Gollancz has just published 


Russia. He | 
“I am a more passionate 
But the es- 


ommunists and Soviet 


Gollancz says “it was the shock of 








THE AMERICAN FREEMAN 


Monthly Magazine, edited by E. Haldeman- 
Each issue contains about 50,000 
Contributors: Bertrand Russell, 
Joseph McCabe, Paul Eldridge, E. Halde- 
and others. Always on the 
side of liberatarianism and freethought. 
$1 per year (Canada and other Foreign, 
Sample copy 10¢. The most out- 
spoken publication in the U.S. It is a fear- 
less and uncompromising truth-seeker. It 
pulls no punches. It hits hard. It is well- 
written and appeals to intelligent readers 
Mail sub- 
scription to: The American Freeman, Box 


Julius 
words. 


man-Julius, 


$1.25). 


who aren't afraid of candor 
No. 4022, Girard, Kansas. 
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Liberal Party Campaign 


Tue Liberal Party, which in 1944 polled 
$29,235 votes in its first State campaign, 
has completed the petition drive for its 
State-wide ticket, headed by Sen. James 
M. Mead for Governor, and former Gov- 


ernor Herbert H. 
States 


Lehman for United 


Senator. “Our party represent- 


atives,” Dr. John L. Childs, State Chair- 
man, declared, “will file a complete set 
of petitions this morning at the office of 
the Secretary of State at Albany.” 


The legal requirement of fifty valid 
signatures in each of the sixty-two coun- 
ties of the State was exceeded many times 
over, and in no county was the number 
of Libera] Party signatures less than four 
times the figure set by law. The petitions 
for the State-wide offices contained a to- 
tal of 51,015 signatures, and 16,000 of 
these came from upstate areas. “The re- 
sponse to the petitions was most gratify- 
ing,” Dr. Childs said, “and at each stage 
of the canvass we were wel! ahead of our 


timetable. 


Unquestionably the stronger 


upstate organization of the Liberal Party 


Se ee TT a ae a n - 


FREE 


A Memorable Book of Sheer Enjoyment 


HEROES | HAVE KNOWN 


By MAX EASTMAN 


De a a TT Til lll dill 











In this book, Max Eastman introduces us to old friends, sitting, as 
it were, across the table. He brings to life again twelve memorable 
citizens of the modern world whose fame was writ in large and lasting 
letters. But Eastman never makes the mistake of letting his reverance 
snuff out his quick wit and probing fire. 


Of these personal heroes, Max Eastman writes: 


I have never let any of them 


let any of them out of the wing-range of laughter. I do not regard 
them as possessed of some mystic substance called ‘greatness’, which 
might have made them ‘poet, prophet, king, priest, or what you will’, 
according to the environment they were born in. I regard them, even 
those whose names will indubitably shine far through history, as made 


of bone and brain and muscle, 


of nothing more divine than H:O.” 
This is what Eastman has to tell us in part about the following: 
JOHN DEWEY: “He is the man who saved our children from dying 


of boredom, as we almost did, in school.” 


ART YOUNG: “They call him 
good... .” 


JOHN REED: “One of those whose principal mission in life, and in- 


dispensable service to 
teachers.” 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN: ‘Is in the depth of his heart humble, a poor 


boy who had no oppo 


This is a book of irreverent and honest tribute to personal heroes. 
In it you will be intimately presented to CARLO TRESCA, 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN, JOHN 


DEWEY, ANATOLE FRANCE, THOMAS K. BEECHER, EUGENE 
DEBS, ART YOUNG, ISADORA DUNCAN, and many, many 
others who entered their lives. 
looked up-close to one who knew them well. 


To Receive This Book as a Free Gift— 


All You Need Do Is Se 


THE NEW LEADER H 
| 7 East 15th Street | 
New York 3, New York 


Please 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 
Now! 


@eeereeereseee 


send me 
| Heroes I Have Known, in the original 326-page, three-dollar | 

edition. Enclosed you will find $3.00 for one new subscription. , 
| Name of NEW subscriber 


| Address ...... 






as compared to that of 1944 accounts for 
the superior record this summer. We plan 
to put a vigorous campaign upstate this 
fall and expect to poll a substantial vote 
north of the Westchester line. 

“Our canvassers did not encounter a 
condition of postwar political apathy 
which some have assumed would favor 
the conservative forces in the election of 
this year. On the contrary, the canvass- 
ers report keen political interest in all 
parts of the State, and they were par- 
ticularly impressed with the progressive 
attitude of the men nad women who 
served in the armed services. Anyone 
who believes that the veterans are to 
operate as a reactionary bloc in the polit- 
ical life of this State will probably be 
in for a rude awakening when the votes 
are counted next November. 
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into the place of myself. I have never 


like myself, with a good 70 percent 


oS ooo 


‘good’. And, worse than that, he is 
mankind, is to throw chalk at school- 


rtunities and is eager to learn.” 


REED, FREUD, TROTSKY, JOHN 


You will learn how these people 


nd One New Subscription! 


ee ee ey SEE ee a Ff 


my FREE copy of Max Eastman’s 
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on world affairs, World Events. 











Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








To the Good, the True, and the Beautiful 


1ENNA—I am now in an advanced stage of a 

\ trip which has taken me to England, Belgium, 

lrance, Germany and Austria, with Switzerland 
and Italy still in prospect. Looking back over the 
noles | have been assiduously jotting down for the 
last ten weeks, [ find a few outstanding impressions 
which it may be worthwhile to share with New Leader 
readers. 

In England, which seems to react more sensitively 
than America to the European catastrophe because it 
is closer to the stricken continent, | was very much 
impressed by the strong, widespread, and quite non- 
partisan feeling that the moral and humane valuse of 
our civilization are gravely threatened. 1 happened 
to talk in quick succession with two Englishmen of 
exceptional background and experience. 

One was a publicist who has put up a magnificent 
battle for truth and justice on unpopular issues like 
Poland, Yugoslavia and the maltreatment of the 
Sudeten Germans after the war. The other was a well- 
known leftwing publisher, The two men would prob- 
ably have expressed divergent opinions about some 
matters of political and economic detail. But they 
were in eloquent and significant agreement on the 
proposition that the physical wreckage of the war 
is fully matched by the moral wounds which it has 
inflicted on the body of civilization, that without a 
eenuine reafhirmation of faith in such ideals as free- 
dom, truth justce, mercy, no mechanical change in 
political and economic institutions is worth much. 

It was an elevating experience to meet Arciszewski, 
the Socialist Prime Minister of the Polish government 
in-exile. A veteran of the struggle for national and 
social liberation, whitehaived but extremely alert and 
vigorous, Arciszewski, who was flown out of Poland 
alter years of association with the underground strug 
gle against the Germans, seemed to be in the great 
tradition of European political exiles who in the past 
have found a refuge in England. of Kossuth, Garibaldi 
and Mazzini r 

Ari iszewski's wite who obviously shared his inter 
ests and ideals, his dangers and strugeles was with us 
in his home, which is not far from the part of Lon 
d um whe ie ( arlyle once lived. ln simple, matter of- 
fact language Mrs. Arciszewski, who stayed in Poland 
alter her husband had left, told how she had been 
arrested by the NKVD and beaten and tortured after 
he Russian “liberation.” She is only out of Poland, 
perhaps only alive today, because of British diplomatic 
intervention on her behalf. Arciszewski’s last words 
are often recalled to my memory by the course of 
diplomatic events in Paris and elsewhere: 

“So long as there is even one free country left 
the Soviet tvrants will never feel safe They wall 
call it imperialist and trv to destroy it. The ques 
tion of Poland is not one which ean be de ided 
by the strength of the Polish people. It will be 
decided on a European, on a world scale. | do 
not believe the world can or will remain half free 
and half slave.” 


I AAD an amazing chance meeting Brussels with 
a Kussian friend whom | never expected to see alive 
again. Who he is and how he got out of Russia must 
remain secret. But he was in a position to give some 
interesting information about Soviet developments dur- 
ing these last years. 

Stalin’s successor, in his opinion, has already been 
designated. It is G. M. Malenkov, who. like Stalin at 
the time of Lenin’s death, is a member of the two key 
Communist Party committees, the Political Bureau and 
the Organization Bureau. Like most of Stalin’s new 
favorites, Malenkov has no foreign contacts. He is a 
Russian by national origin. and the son of a priest. 
He has worked up to the top of the Party hierarchy by 
a normal course of service and promotion. 

My friend was in Moscow during the war and con- 
firmed Kravchenko’s vivid description of panic, loot- 
ing and general disaffection when the Germans were 
approaching the city in October, 1941. He remarked 
that there. had been a good deal of hostility to the 
Soviet regime on the part of non-Russian nationalities, 
that there had been a nationalist guerrilla movement 
in the Ukraine, that the Crimean Tartars and some of 
the Caucasion tribesmen had actively cooperated with 


the Germans. Of the non-Russian nationalities he said 
only the Armenians had shown special loyalty and 
fighting ability. The brunt of the war was borne by 
the Russians. 

Remarking on the elimination from active service 
of such experienced diplomats as Litvinov and Maisky 
he observed, with a laugh: “The Soviet Government 
now doesn’t want diplomats with brains. It wants 
messenger boys who can bang on the table with their 
fists.” 

He also remarked that it is a systematic policy not 
to admit Jews to the Soviet diplomatic training s¢ hool. 


+ * * 


Aww the terrific masses of wreckage and rubble, 
of shattered and gutted buildings which one finds in 
every large German city one sight remains unfor- 
gettable. It is the shell of what was once the Frank- 
furt Opera-house, and one can still read the old in- 
scription: “Zum guten wahren schdnen” (“To the 
good, the true and the beautifuk’). This is perhaps 
the most symbolic thing I have. seen in Europe. It ad 


just what has been happening to “the good, 
and tlre beautiful” ever since F. uropean civiliz 
gan to go on the rocks with the outbreak of th 
World War ‘n 1914.... 

lt is remarkable how many old friends and dog 
ances one meets even in a comparatively short aut 
ried trip through Europe. Paris was the scengil 
meeting with one of the witliest men I have ever kp 
an English correspondent of long experience in 
cow who originated a wisecrack to which | hayejg 
fairly wide publicity on lecture plattorms: “f 
no habeas corpus in Russia. There is only 
cadaver.” I expected another wisecrack os we. 
around the table in one of the Ititle Parisan restay 
which are springing up like mushrooms, and | gg 

“Hitler.” my British colleague remarked reflegy 
“has won this war—in the person of Stalin.” 

| was reminded of this biting epigram when 
journalistic colleague gave me a vivid account off 
notized masses marching around the strects and 
of Belgrade shouting “Ti-to, Ti-to, Ti-to” and 
“1 knew that scene deminded me very strongly 
something. Suddenly it came to me. It was thei 
hordes marching in big Berlin and Nuernberg da 
strations. The same fanaticism, the same mi 
notism, the same glazed eves and stolid faces, the 
tramp. tramp, tramp of feet marching as if to 
ple out any semblance of individualism or ef 
thought.” And a huge picture of Stalin and@ 
red five-pointed Soviet Star are displayed in thei 
of old Vienna, once perhaps the most charming 
mopolitan city of Centoal Europe. Vienna escaped 
Tartars in the thirteenth century and beat off the’ 
in the seventeenth. But Eastern totalitarianism igff 
now. 





Two Old Puities ina New World 


S the Democratic and Republican parties swing 
into their campaigns, some persons may take 
comfort in the fact that in a changing world 

Atombomhs 

may be invented and economic systems may crash, 


politicians have remained unehanged. 


but to keynoters and platform builders the platitudes 
of fifty years ago are still current coin. What our 
party did was all good. What the other party did 
was all wrong. Whichever party an orator o1 platform 
supports can positively guarantee lo all groups of 
voters that all will be well if only its candidates are 
elected 

But whatever comfort one may derive from the 
verbose and repetitive exposition of such ancient 
attitudes is quickly dispelled by other considerations. 
Both at home and abroad we face situations which 
ave as dangerous as those of war. The policies adopted 
during the next two years may delermine whether 
this nation or, in fact, the world as a whole, will go 
totalitarian or democratic during the coming genera- 
tion. Most of the public statements of the politicians 
show little consclousness of our danvers. practically 
no notion of serious measures calculated to pull us 
through our time of crisis. 

It cannot be said that the general public suflers 
from a similar blindness and deafness to the signs 
of the times. People everywhere are deeply concerned 
about the danger of war, of inflation, of economic 
failure. Editors, columnists, newspaper « orrespondents, 
writers of books—whatever may be their attitudes— 
reflect this concern. In print, over the radio, in pris 
vale conversations, eyerywhere, more or. less well- 
informed and realistic discussions of our troubled 
state are carried on. The pompous offi ial political 
leaders seem to be living in a dream world. They are 
out of touch and out of step. a 

The statement of the Liberal Party furnishes a wel- 
come relief in this flood of unrealistic talk. The 


Liberals make no pretenses. They face up 
troubles which we all confront. ‘They outline poli 
designed to attain peace, to prevent inflati 
secure the cooperation of labor and manager 
furnish housing for the homeless, to go forwal 
an age of higher production levels. If we had # 
tional party with such a program and with the 
necessary to put it into operation, we would 
better off as a nation. New York voters can do 
part toward providing an escape from the old 
futilities by supporting the Liberal Party. 

In her address before the NY Democratit] 
convention, Mrs. Roosevelt warned the party worl 
that the party vote is insufhcient to give them vie tl 
that they must appeal to the independent voters 
she been speaking to independe nts_ rather 


‘ 


Democrats, she might have given a very dill 
piece of advice. Neither in Albany nor in Wa 
have Democrats or Republicans consistently sup 
Neither one of the two 
parties can truthfully present itself as a cos 


progressive measures. 


defender of the welfare of farmers, workers, vel 
or any other great sector of citizens. What thei 
pendent voter should do is to get all avail 
formation about individual records and select 
approval the one who gives greatest promise off 
-— Hig ently on the issues that matler most. -4 
We “aeperauly need a political house-cleami™ 
new line-up that will give voters a clear chon 
tween conservatives and progressives. Until i 
alignment takse place, the fact that a candid 
as a Republican or as a Democrat means 
If multiplied millions of workers, farmers, 
of all sorts, prove their lack of faith in party 
by using their brains and making independent 
we shall teach the antiquated and out-of-step J 
leaders a lesson and make a start on the road i 
a new line-up. 
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